Regents  Council  makes 
a final  offer  to  teachers 
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New  staff  at  Doom  are  Richard  Cross,  Teaching  Master,  Business 
Administration-Marketing  and  Susan  Aiken,  Nursery  School 
Assistant  for  Early  Childhood  Education. 

Conestoga  gets  new  staff 

Equipment,  Operator  2,  Print 
Shop  (Material  Services  Ad- 
ministration Boon  campus), 
Mildred  Westley  (Clerk  Gen- 
eral 2,  Bookstore,  Administra- 
tion, Boon  campus),  Mark 
Young  (Teaching  Master, 
Support  courses,  Guelph 
campus). 

Susan  Aiken,  former  student 
and  supply  teacher  at  Cones- 
toga now  has  been  given  a 
full-time  position  as  Nursery 
Scool  Assistant. 

Last  winter  Aiken  was  work- 
ing in  Calgary  for  an  autistic 
society  as  a treatment  thera- 
pist. When  Aiken  returned  to 
Kitchener,  from  Calgary  she 
contacted  the  college  to  inform 
them  that  she  would  be  avail- 
able for  employment  at  their 
request. 

Richard  Cross,  formerly  a 
marketing  teacher  at  Humber 
College  applied  for  the  job  at 
Conestoga,  Boon  campus  as  a 
marketing  teacher. 

Cross  left  his  job  at  Humber 
to  accept  the  position  at  Boon 
because  it  would  mean  perma- 
nent employment  with  a con- 
tract rather  than  sessional 
employment  at  Humber. 


Twelve  new  faculty  mem- 
bers, who  commenced  their 
duties  in  July  and  August, 
have  been  added  to  the  staff  at 
Conestoga. 

The  names,  positions  and 
campus  locations  are  as  fol- 
lows: Susan  Aiken,  (Nursery 
School  Assistant,  Early  Child- 
hood  Education,  Boon 
campus),  Gilbert  Bowman,^ 
(Teaching  Master,  Machine 
Tool  Setter  Operator,  Boon 
campus),  Richard  Cross, 
(Teaching  Master  Business 
Administration-Marketing, 
Boon  campus),  Carolyn  Cun- 
ningham (Teaching  Master, 
Nursing,  Stratford  campus), 
Patrick  Keegan,  (Teaching 
Master,  Electronics,  Guelph 
campus).  Bill  McGrory  (Tech- 
nologist 2,  Industrial  Mainte- 
nance Mechanic,  Guelph 
campus),  Geoffrey  Money 
(Teaching  Master,  Industrial 
Maintenance  Mechanic, 
Guelph  campus),  Joe  Aiero 
(Teaching  Master,  Materials 
Management,  Guelph 
campus),  Bacres  Talbot, 
(Teaching  Master,  Electron- 
ics Engineering  Technology, 
Boon  campus),  Laurine 
Wagner,  (Reproduction 


There  is  a slight  chance  that 
this  year  could  see  the  first 
strike  ever  staged  by  the 
community  college  instructors 
of  Ontario. 

The  college  administrators 
and  the  instructors  have  com- 
pleted bargaining  sessions. 
The  instructors  have  asked 
administration  to  submit  their 
“last  best  offer,”  in  writing  to 
the  College  Relations  Commis- 
sion. 

Union  Steward  and  Treasur- 
er Frank  Hicks  feels  sure  that 
the  union  will  reject  this  offer. 
“If  this  happens  we  will  return 
to  the  bargaining  table.”  said 
Hicks. 

If  a suitable  offer  cannot  be 


worked  out  at  the  second 
round  of  negotiations  a strike 
vote  will  be  called. 

Hicks  says  it  is  important  to 
note  that  even  if  this  vote  is 
positive  it  will  not  mean  an 
immediate  strike.  It  would 
only  give  the  bargaining  com- 
mittee the  right  to  call  a strike 
if  it  becomes  necessary. 

The  instructors  are  asking 
for  concessions  in  three  areas; 
workload,  job  security,  and 
financially.  The  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  negotiate 
on  the  first  two  and  have 
offered  only  a six  per  cent 
increase  in  salary.  The  teach- 
ers have  asked  for  13.5  per 
cent. 


Under  the  current  economic 
conditions  Hicks  doubts  that 
the  instructors  will  strike  over 
either  workload  or  job  securi- 
ty. 

“However  if  the  six  per  cent 
offer  is  not  improved  upon 
there  could  be  problems,”  he 
says. 

Faculty  is  hoping  that  a 
strike  vote  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. They  have  not  yet  seen 
the  final  offer  from  the  col- 
leges. 

The  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Public  Services  Employees 
Union,  where  the  offer  will  be 
presented  and  voted  on,  has 
been  scheduled  for  Sept.  21. 


College  cafeteria  prices  hit  with  taxes 


Waterloo  Food /Beverage 
cater  to  Toronto  banker’ 

by  Pat  Raftis 


Remember  when  a pack  of 
cigarettes  were  a buck,  gas  was 
50  cents  a gallon,  a 40-ouncer 
was  $10  and  doughnuts  in  the 
cafeteria  were  only  a quarter? 

On  May  13,  1982  the  provincial 
government  passed  a bill  that 
brought  about  changes  in  the 
Retail  Sales  Tax  Act.  The  On- 
tario retail  sales  tax  is  now 
applied  to  all  prepared  foods  in 
the  cafeteria  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. Everything  from  dough- 
nuts to  Boonburgers  are  now 
subject  to  the  seven  per  cent 
increase  in  price. 

Buring  the  summer,  non- 
semester students  paid  the  tax 
directly  on  food  items.  However, 
tax-included  pricing  is  now  the 
method  used.  Says  Jackie 
Leeuwenburg,  manager  of  the 
Conestoga  College  cafeteria, 
“We  don’t  have  the  staff  or  the 
facilities  to  move  people  quickly 
through  the  cafeteria  with  the 
new  tax.  That’s  why  we  have 
chosen  this  method.” 

The  tax-included  pricing 
method  permits  vendors  to 

students 
s convention 


quote  tax-included  prices  and  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  tax 
liability  on  the  basis  of  total 
tax-included  sales. 

In  actual  fact,  some  items 
such  as  coffee  and  juices  have 
gone  down  in  price.  Coffee  is 
now  27  cents,  however  and  three 
cents  tax  brings  the  total  price 
to  30  cents.  By  reducing  the 


price,  working  with  pennies  is 
alleviated  and  speed  is  in- 
creased in  the  cafeteria  line- 
ups. 

There  is  nothing  surer  than 
death  and  taxes,  but  at  least  the 
new  tax-included  pricing  meth- 
od is  making  paying  the  inevita- 
ble taxes  easier  for  cafeteria 
customers. 


Student  housing  not  bad  in  ’82 


Food  and  Beverage  Manage- 
ment students  from  the  Water- 
loo campus  of  Conestoga  College 
were  instrumental  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  largest  cocktail  party 
ever  held  in  Toronto. 

On  Sept.  7,  26  first-year  and 
three  second-year  students  of 
the  program  were  hired  by  the 
Bingeman  catering  organization 
to  fill  out  a staff  of  170  that 
catered  the  party. 

The  party,  held  in  Queen’s 
Park,  was  attended  by  8,000 
delegates  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  Conference. 

The  students  were  accompan- 
ied by  staff  instructors  Gareth 
Williams  and  Beth  Esenbergs. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  students 
did  an  excellent  job,”  said 
Williams.  “It  was  probably  the 
first  and  last  time  any  of  us  will 
get  a chance  at  a job  of  this 
magnitude,”  he  added. 

The  students  had  very  little 


opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
job  as  classes  for  this  year  had 
not  yet  officially  begun. 

“The  college  year  started  with 
a bang,”  said  Williams.  “The 
first  official  day  of  classes  and 
they  get  a job  like  this!  It  was  a 
hell  of  an  opportunity.” 

The  students  were  in  charge  of 
food  served  in  two  80  by  40-inch 
tents.  They  prepared  and 
served:  canopes,  fancy  cheese 
trays,  vegetables  and  dip,  hot 
hors  d’oeuvres  and  a dessert 
table. 

Security  for  the  event  was 
tight.  All  the  staff  had  to  be 
checked  out  in  advance  by  the 
RCMP. 

“It  was  a real  eye-opening 
experience,”  said  Williams,  who 
was  amazed  by  the  sight  of 
police  dogs,  “sniffing  every 
plant  looking  for  explosive.” 

Respite  the  awesome  task  of 
serving  such  a large  group,  the 
students  all  enjoyed  the  job  im- 
mensely. 


“It  was  more  fun  than  it  was 
work,”  said  Carolyn  Brubacher, 
a first-year  student  who  worked 
at  the  conference. 

“It  was  actually  a pretty 
unique  experience,”  agreed 
Anne  Ramsay,  another  first- 
year  student.  “Usually  we  never 
have  to  serve  more  than  200 
people.  Here  there  were  8,000.” 

Speaking  to  Spoke  reporters 
about  the  experience  didn’t  in- 
timidate Teresa  Palubeskie. 
“We  got  questions  fired  at  us 
from  the  media  from  around  the 
world.” 

All  the  students  agreed  that 
the  best  thing  about  the  confer- 
ence was  the  friendliness  of 
everyone  involved. 

The  students  went  to  the  job 
voluntarily.  They  did  receive 
some  pay  from  the  Bingeman 
organization,  but  they  refused  to 
say  how  much.  The  students  felt 
that  experience  gained  from  the 
work  made  up  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  payback. 


Finding  a place  to  live  can 
be  difficult  if  you’re  a student. 
Some  superintendents  claim 
that  students  don’t  pay  their 
rent,  party  all  night  long  and 
totally  destroy  apartments. 

Not  all  superintendents 
think  like  that.  A few  have  said 
they’ve  never  had  any  prob- 
lems with  students.  “If  they 
come  to  look  at  a place  and 
they’re  dressed  like  a slob, 
they  kind  of  give  you  the 
impression  that  they  don’t 
care,  then  we’re  a little  wary 
of  renting  to  them,”  said  one 
superintendent. 

Jay  Ellis,  one  of  the  manag- 
ers at  Canadian  Home  Loca- 
tors in  Kitchener,  said  they 
had  a few  students  from  Con- 
estoga College  come  to  them 
for  help  in  locating  apart- 
ments. Ellis  said,  “We  had  no 
problems  finding  places  for 
them.”  Ellis  also  said  there 
are  places  available  for  stu- 
dents in  the  Boon  campus 
area.  He  said,  “The  Cam- 
bridge market  is  very  good 
right  now,  Cambridge  is  very 


close  to  Boon  campus  for 
students  with  a car.” 

To  beat  the  high  cost  of 
renting  an  apartment,  which 
can  run  between  $200  to  $250, 
many  students  have  turned  to 
boarding  houses  and  renting 
rooms.  Conestoga  College, 
Boon  campus,  has  a 16  page 
housing  list  of  people  who  are 
willing  to  rent  rooms  to  stu- 
dents. 

A large  percentage  of  these 
people  preferred  to  house  fe- 
male students.  Also  a large 
number  wanted  non-smokers. 
This  is  for  insurance  pur- 
poses. 

Mike  Steinnan,  a student  in 
the  Ambulance  Emergency- 
Care  program,  had  a hard 
time  finding  a place  to  live. 
“Most  people  wanted  fe- 
males,” he  said,  referring  to 
the  college  housing  list.  Stein- 
nan did  find  a place  to  live 
from  the  list. 

It  is  working  out  well  for 
many  students  this  year  as  the 
housing  problem  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  as  large  as  it  used  to. 
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EDITORIAL 

New  leadership 

Figures  recently  released  by  Statistics  Canada 
reveal  just  how  badly  unemployment  has  hit 
Canadian  students:  only  853,000  students  who 
planned  to  return  to  school  this  month  had  jobs  in 
August  compared  to  1,036,000  a year  ago. 

Under  such  devastating  circumstances,  Ontario 
students  need  to  seriously  question  the  leadership 
of  our  governments. 

Can  this  depression-like  economic  situation  be 
allowed  to  continue  unchecked?  No! 

Kitchener  and  its  surrounding  region,  once 
considered  the  fastest  growing  region  in  the  nation, 
is  having  problems  as  bad  as,  or  even  worse  than, 
the  rest  of  Canda. 

Yet  this  region  is  located  in  the  heartland  of 
Canada’s  most-developed  province.  Canada  itself 
is  one  of  the  most  resource-rich  nations  in  the 
world.  It  seems  we  are  just  wasting  away  our 
natural  advantages. 

Ontario  needs  a change  of  leadership  to  solve 
these  problems.  But  at  the  recent  1982  Ontario  PC 
General  Meeting,  we  learned  that  Bill  Davis  is 
prepared  to  remain  in  power  for  as  many  as  four 
more  terms  as  premier.  Obviously  he  is  oblivious 
to  what  is  happening  in  this  province. 

Unfortunately,  the  federal  government  has  an 
even  worse  attitude.  They  at  least  recognized  there 
was  a need  for  leadership  change  but  the  Trudeau 
solution  was  to  merely  shuffle  around  the  jobs  of 
his  senior  cabinet  ministers,  Marc  Lalonde,  Allan 
MacEachen,  Jean  Chretien,  Mark  MacGuigan  and 
Jack  Austin. 

Don’t  you  wish  he  had  shuffled  those  five  off  to 
the  nearest  senior  citizen’s  home? 

It  at  least  proved  one  thing:  Trudeau  has  to  go 
after  14  years  as  Liberal  leader  and  numerous 
unfulfilled  promises  to  quit. 

Canada  is  crying  out  for  new  leadership  to  get 
the  nation  moving  again  but  instead  our  govern- 
ments give  us  more  of  the  same.  Trudeau  and 
Davis  are  putting  their  own  personal  interests 
ahead  of  our  nation’s  problems. 

Kings  stayed  in  power  solely  for  their  own 
interests  back  in  medieval  days  and  now  Trudeau 
and  Davis  have  regressed  back  to  those  times  by 
clinging  to  their  fiefdoms  of  power. 

Since,  as  they  would  wholeheartedly  agree,  they 
have  both  made  a substantial  contribution  to  their 
nation  during  their  years  as  leaders,  they  should 
resign  now  when  it  is  clear  that  new  leadership  is 
needed. 

Canada  would  be  better  off  with  a federal 
Progressive  Conservative  government  or  even  a 
New  Democratic  Party  government,  if  only  the 
NDP  would  grow  up  and  stop  acting  like  the 
Liberal  party’s  tag-along  kid  brother.  Trudeau 
should  call  an  election  to  let  the  people  decide. 

Ontario’s  opposition  parties  are  not  quite  as 
desirable.  Davis  and  his  worn-out  senior  cabinet 
ministers  should  step  down  now  while  their  party 
still  has  a clear  majority  and  several  years  to  go 
before  the  next  election.  There  are  many  bright, 
young  faces  in  the  Ontario  PC  caucus,  Phil  Gillies 
and  Susan  Fish  are  but  two  examples,  who  can 
capably  step  in  and  take  over. 

This  would  be  the  way  to  get  fresh  leadership  for 
Canada. 

This  would  also  be  a giant  step  forward  in  getting 
us  out  of  our  economic  mess. 


Kew’s  Korner 


Card  fever  in  Conestoga  caf 

by  Peggi  Kew 


If  there’s  one  thing  I’ve 
learned  while  being  at  Cones- 
toga it’s  how  to  play  cards.  Not 
just  any  card  game  though, 
euchre. 

Playing  euchre  in  the  cafete- 
ria has  almost  become  a tradi- 
tion among  students  at  Cones- 
toga College.  Or  any  other 
college  for  that  matter. 

Playing  euchre  was  how  I got 
to  know  the  other  students  in  my 
class.  Perhaps  they  should  have 
a euchre  tournament  during 
Spirit  Week. 

I must  admit  that  when  I first 
started  my  career  as  a card 
player  I didn’t  know  much  about 
the  game.  The  first  hand  we 
played  I made  nines  trump. 
Everyone  laughed.  They 
thought  it  was  funny.  I wasn’t 
joking.  With  four  nines  and  a ten 
what  else  could  I make  it? 

I still  get  the  wild  urge  to 
make  nines  when  I’m  dealt  a 


Correction 

In  a Sept.  13  story.  Spoke 
referred  to  Mary  Hofstetter  as 
the  chairperson  of  the  semes- 
tered  Applied  Arts  and  Busi- 
ness program  divisions  at  the 
Cambridge,  Doon  and  Water- 
loo. campuses  of  Conestoga 
College. 

This  was  incorrect.  Hofstet- 
ter is  actually  the  chairman  of 
the  semestered  Applied  Arts 
and  Business  division  pro- 
grams at  the  Doon  campus  of 
Conestoga  College. 

In  the  same  story,  we  also 
referred  to  Garvin  Lee  Jones  as 
a technician  for  the  Photogra- 
phy and  Design-Graphics  & Ad- 
vertising programs. 

This  was  incorrect.  Jones  is 
actually  a technologist  in  the 
Photography  and  Graphic  Tech- 
nician programs.  But  Vince 
Sowa,  of  the  Design-Graphics  & 
Advertising  program  faculty, 
assures  us  that  all  Photography 
faculty  members  have  assisted 
his  students  in  the  past  including 
the  late  Hans  Busse  and  that  this 
cooperation  is  appreciated. 

We  also  referred  to  Craig 
Wilson  as  the  coach  of  the 
varsity  soccer  team. 

This  was  incorrect.  Geoff 
Johnstone  is  the  soccer 
coach. 


lousy  hand.  I remember  one 
hand  that  proves  how  ignorant  I 
was  about  the  game.  It  was  my 
deal  and  I turned  up  the  jack  of 
spades.  In  my  hand  I had  the 
jack  of  dubs,  queen  and  ten  of 
spades  and  two  clubs.  In  my 
excitement  when  I picked  up  the 
jack,  I put  down  the  queen  of 
spades  and  blew  the  whole  hand. 
Now,  there’s  nothing  more  em- 
barrassing then  getting  euchred 
on  a lone  hand.  I almost  gave  up 
playing  cards  for  good  and  I 
couldn’t  face  anyone  for  a week. 
That  was  as  bad  as  a partner 


Are  you  one  of  those  who 
thinks  that  Christianity  is 
beyond  serious  belief?  Don’t 
be  deceived  by  the  diseased 
and  feeble  state  of  what  pre- 
sently masquerades  as  Chris- 
tianity. When  the  mask  is 
removed  however,  and  the 
Truth  of  Christianity  is  beheld, 
the  precise  match  for  the 
serious  and  inquiring  human 
mind  will  be  discovered.  Sure- 
ly, those  people  who  have  lost 
contact  with  True  Christiantiy 
have  lost  contact  with  the  cure 
to  mankind’s  worst  disease. 

One  of  the  reasons  that 
Christianity  is  so  weak  and 
unattractive  to  this  generation 
is  due  to  what  our  fathers 
taught  us  about  the  Bible.  In 
the  past  couple  of  generations 
no  Davids  appeared  to  answer 
the  challenge  of  the  Goliaths. 
Scientists  yelled  “No  Cre- 
ation’’ and  Theologians  could 
only  reply,  “Then  Give  Us 
Evolution.”  Thus  we  now  have 
a generation  of  people  who 
still  claim  to  be  Christian,  but 
who  have  been  taught  to  con- 
sider the  Bible  as  just  another 
book.  The  great  majority  of 
Christendom  has  fallen  for 
this  change  in  belief  and  has 
become  powerless,  robbed  of 
it’s  discipline  and  now  nothing 
more  than  a social  Institution. 
If  ‘Christians’  would  only  ac- 
cept the  Bible  as  Christ  did, 
they  would  believe  the  ac- 
counts of  the  miraculous  to  be 
the  facts  that  they  are! 

Sincere  and  honest  people 
however,  who  believe  that  the 
Bible  contains  error,  have  not 


who  has  a lone  hand  and  doesn’t 
go  alone. 

The  best  way  to  play  is  to  get 
everyone  sitting  around  drink- 
ing coffee  and  talking.  Nine 
times  out  of  10  one  person  is 
paying  more  attention  to  the 
conversation  than  the  game. 
You  can  almost  turn  cheating 
into  a fine  art.  I remember  one 
time  when  my  partner  and  I 
dealt  five  times  in  a row  before 
anyone  noticed.  The  only  thing 
was,  we  still  didn’t  win.  I mean, 
what’s  the  point  of  cheating  if  it 
isn’t  going  to  help  you? 


of  Truth 

properly  assessed  the  facts! 

Although  the  Bible  was  writ- 
ten thousands  of  years  ago  and 
although  the  Bible  speaks  of 
many  Physical  events  and 
laws,  who  in  this  age  of 
enlightenment  can  demon- 
strate that  it  expresses  scien- 
tific error? 

The  Bible  makes  reference 
to  thousands  of  years  of 
human  history  and  includes 
much  detail  from  many  dif- 
ferent nations.  Now  that  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  relating 
to  ancient  history  has  been 
uncovered  by  the  Archaeolo- 
gists’ spade,  who  has,  found 
mistakes  in  the  Biblical  re- 
cord? 

Although  many  of  the  Bible 
writers  were  Prophets  and 
spoke  with  great  precision 
about  nations  and  events  thou- 
sands of  years  in  the  future, 
yet  they  spoke  unerringly. 
Who  would  not  become  inter- 
ested in  the  Bible  message  if 
they  really  knew  that  it  spoke 
extensively  and  without  fault 
about  our  own  age? 

You  have  probably  paid  out 
a lot  of  money  for  textbooks 
this  semester,  however,  if  you 
don’t  have  a Bible  your  collec- 
tion is  very  imcomplete.  Ob- 
tain a Bible,  read  the  owner’s 
manual  published  for  those 
who  have  a human  body.  Find 
out  what  you  have  been  miss- 
ing both  in  your  Church  and 
your  life.  You  might  also 
discover  the  Truth  that  leads 
to  eternal  life. 

(Name  withheld  upon  re- 
quest.) 
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PCs  gather  in  Toronto 


“Challenging  Tomorrow” 
was  the  theme  as  over  1,300 
Progressive  Conservative  del- 
egates gathered  at  the  Shera- 
ton Centre  Hotel  in  Toronto  for 
the  1982  Ontario  PC  General 
Meeting  Sept.  9 to  12. 

The  convention  is  held  every 
one  or  two  years  to  elect  the 
party’s  executive,  to  develop 
policy  and  to  allow  PC  dele- 
gates from  all  Ontario  ridings 
to  meet  PC  politicians  and  one 
another. 

k Those  attending  had  a 
*hance  to  see  Minister  of 
Energy  Robert  Welch  speak 
Sept.  10,  Premier  Bill  Davis 
speak  Sept.  11  and  the  federal 
PC  leader,  former  Prime  Min- 
ister Joe  Clark,  speak  Sept. 
12. 

Campaigning  for  the  Sept.  12 
executive  elections  lasted  all 


weekend. 

A number  of  policy  sessions 
were  conducted  over  the 
weekend  in  which  speakers 
and  politicians  talked  about 
vital  issues  in  Ontario.  The 
first,  held  Sept.  10  was  called 
“Responding  to  Tomorrow 
Challenges:  A Plenary  Session 
on  Our  Economy”  in  which 
predictions  of  an  economic 
turnaround  were  made. 

Three  policy  sessions  were 
held  concurrently  Sept.  11: 
“Education:  The  Challenge  of 
the  Future,”  ‘‘Changing 
Times:  The  Challenge  for 
Small  Town  and  Rural  Ontar- 
io.” 

Students  and  youths  ap- 
peared to  be  a vital  part  of  the 
general  meeting.  It  provided 
the  Ontario  PC  Youth  Associa- 
tion and  the  Ontario  PC 


Campus  Association  a chance 
to  organize  and  work  to  ex- 
pand their  memberships. 

But  what  these  general 
meetings  are  really  about  can 
be  summed  up  in  one  word: 
booze.  The  booze  flowed  fast 
and  freely  all  night  long.  It 
was  over  drinks  where  the  real 
action  took  place:  informal 
discussions  between  politi- 
cians, party  executives  and 
delegates  as  well  as  the 
media. 

The  1982  PC  General  Meet- 
ing may  not  have  accom- 
plished much  but  at  least  it 
gave  the  PC  politicians  a 
chance  to  leave  the  sheltered 
world  of  Queen’s  Park  to  meet 
the  real  people  at  the  Sheraton 
Centre  Hotel.  The  question  is, 
how  sheltered  is  the  Sheraton 
Centre  from  the  real  world? 


Ontario  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  Bette  Stephenson 
met  delegates  at  the  1 982  Ontario  PC  General  Meeting 


Education  policy  session  speakers  look  into  the  future 


The  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  the  educational  system  in  the 
coming  years  were  discussed  in 
a Sept.  11  policy  session  entitled 
“Education:  The  Challenge  for 
the  Future”  at  the  1982  Ontario 
PC  General  Meeting. 

Marie-Josee  Drouin,  execu- 
tive director  of  Montreal’s  Hud- 


son Institute  of  Canada  econom- 
ic thinktank,  set  the  tone  of  the 
policy  session  as  its  keynote 
speaker. 

“The  1980s  and  1990s  are  going 
to  be  different,”  Drouin  told  the 
policy  session,  “because  you  are 
not  going  to  hold  a job  for  more 
than  20  years.  You’ll  have  at 


Kitchener  woman  now 
PC  third  vice-president 


A Kitchener  woman  was  acclaimed  as  third  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Ontario  PC  Association  executive  at  the  1982 
Ontario  PC  General  Meeting. 

Acclaimed  was  Jeanne  Foster  of  93  Maplewood  PI.  in 
Kitchener.  Foster,  who  was  campaign  manager  for 
Conestoga  College  instructor  John  Reimer  in  the  1979 
and  1980  federal  elections,  was  first  elected  eleventh 
vice-president  in  1978  and  eighth  vice-president  in  1980. 

Foster  has  been  involved  with  the  PC  party  since  1966. 
She  said  at  the  general  meeting  that  the  idea  to  run  for 
the  executive  “was  suggested  to  me  by  my  friends.” 
Foster  and  her  forces  campaigned  until  12  noon  Sept.  11 
when  nominations  closed  and  no  other  challengers  had 
turned  up  for  the  position,  previously  held  by  London’s 
Bill  Graham.  Graham,  who  looks  remarkably  like  the 
other  Billy  Graham,  was  acclaimed  as  first  vice-presi- 
dent. . , , 1- 

The  Ontario  PC  Association  executive  develops  policy 
for  the  party.  The  executive  consists  of  a president,  a 
secretary,  a treasurer,  two  auditors  and  12  vice-presi- 
dents. Three  of  the  vice-presidential  positions,  including 
the  third  vice-president,  are  open  to  any  party  member, 
three  are  restricted  to  men,  three  to  women  and  three  to 
youth  members  (between  the  ages  of  14  and  30). 

A majority  of  the  executive  positions,  however,  were 
acclaimed.  The  acclaimed  1982  executives  include 
Foster,  Graham  and  the  president,  David  McFadden  of 


Toronto. 

Policy  ideas  were  virtually  ignored  in  these  executive 
elections.  To  get  elected,  most  candidates  needed  to 
have  the  backing  of  a prominent  Ontario  PC  MPP  or 
cabinet  minister  and  some  sort  of  “hook”  to  lure  the 
delegates.  Examples  of  these  “hooks”  include  the 
distribution  of  peaches  by  Niagara-area  candidate 
Adrian  Jenwirt,  the  give-away  of  Bar  Six  chocolate  bars 
by  sixth  vice-presidential  candidate  Teri  Barr  as  well  as 
a supporter  dressed  in  a lion  suit  for  candidate  Marg 
Lyon. 


least  three  or  four  jobs.”  Other 
speakers  forecasted  that  people 
entering  the  job  market  today 
will  average  seven  different 
jobs  through  their  lifetime. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the 
effect  advances  in  high  technol- 
ogy will  have  on  the  future  job 
market.  As  a result,  Drouin 
said,  there  will  be  a weak 
demand  for  unskilled  workers 
and  liberal  arts  graduates  in  the 
future  but  a high  demand  for 
occupations  in  such  areas  as 
engineering,  architecture,  in- 
dustrial design,  metallurgy  and 
the  health-related  field. 

Brantford  PC  MPP  Phil  Gil- 
lies, head  of  the  Ontario  Youth 
Secretariat,  told  the  policy  ses- 
sion, “It  is  Canada’s  national 
disgrace  that  we  have  high 
levels  of  unemployment  and 
shortages  of  skilled  labor  at  the 
same  time.” 

Citing  July  Statistics  Canada 
figures  that  show  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  22.3  per  cent  for 
Canadians  aged  15  to  19  and  16.1 
per  cent  for  20  to  24-year-olds, 
28-year-old,  Gillies  argued  that 


“unemployment  is  dispropor- 
tionately affecting  young  peo- 
ple.” 

Gillies  warned  that  if  the 
unemployment  problem  is  not 
solved,  it  could  lead  to  youth 
riots  similar  to  last  year’s  riots 
in  Brixton,  a suburb  of  London, 
England. 

His  idea  for  solving  the  prob- 
lem would  be  to  “redouble  our 
efforts  in  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams.” 

He  also  stated  the  biggest 
factor  for  success  in  the  job 
market  is  the  ability  to  commu- 
nicate. 

Norman  Williams,  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  Council  of  Re- 
gents, said  there  are  six  reasons 
why  Ontario’s  17-year-old  Col- 
leges of  Applied  Arts  and  Tech- 
nology (CAATs)  system  has 
been  a success: 

- liaisons  with  employers 
through  advisory  committees. 

- responsiveness  to  provincial 
priorities  such  as  the  expan- 
sion of  CAAT  computer-related 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  growing  computer  field. 


- innovation  and  flexibility  in 
their  programs. 

- community  focus  of  each 
CAAT  within  its  geographical 
area. 

- employability  of  CAAT  gradu- 
ates (Williams  says  there  is  an 
89  per  cent  employment  rate 
for  one-year  program  gradu- 
ates and  92  per  cent  for  both 
two  and  three-year  program 
graduates). 

- constant  evaluation  of  faculty, 
staff  and  programs  by  local 
and  provincial  committees. 

“The  success  story  of  this 

decade,”  Williams  boasted  “will 
also  be  the  success  stories  of  the 
next  two  decades.” 

The  general  consensus  of  the 
speakers  at  the  policy  session 
was  that  the  educational  system 
must  avoid  emphasizing  spe- 
cialization by  students  so  that 
graduates  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  changing  employment 
market. 

“If  you’ve  learned  to  learn, 
you  will  be  able  to  shift  spe- 
cialization more  easily,”  Drouin 
said. 


Like  him  or  not,  Bill  Davis  is  here  to  stay 


It  isn’t  often  that  PCs  from 
across  Ontario  get  together 
under  one  roof  in  an  attempt  to 
shape  their  future  as  they  did 
for  the  first  time  since  last 
year’s  election  at  the  1982 
Ontario  PC  General  Meeting. 
Some  had  doubts  that  William 
Grenville  Davis  would  be  lead- 
ing the  party  in  the  next 
election.  Bill  Davis  knew  this 
and  had  to  wow  them  with  his 
Saturday  evening  dinner 
speech. 

Following  a lavish  dinner  in 
the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Sheraton  Centre,  Davis  spoke 
to  a capactiy  aduience  of  1,550 
jovial  PCs;  jovial  because 
their  party  has  been  in  power 
continuously  since  August  of 
1943. 

Any  doubts  about  whether 
Davis  would  retire  after  11 
years  as  premier  were  cast 
aside  early  in  his  speech. 

“I’m  used  to  four  terms  in 
office,  why  not  five,  six,  seven 
or  eight?”  He  teased  like  some 
self-appointed  premier-for- 
life. 

Davis  proceeded  with  20 
minutes  of  off-the-cuff  re- 
marks which  jumped  all  over 
the  place  from  his  personal 
assessment  of  politics  (“a  very 
human  experience”)  to  remin- 
iscences about  his  23  years  as 


a politician  to  his  view  of  the 
PC  party  base  of  support  (“the 
little  people”). 

Media  pundits  were  not  im- 
pressed. “Not  overly  sharp  is 
he?”  commented  CFTR  radio 
newsman  Ben  Steinfeld  who 
was  working  the  general  meet- 
ing for  Rogers  Cable  TV. 

But  he  effectively  captured 
his  audience  by  joking  around 
with  them  as  if  he  were  a kid 
fooling  around  with  a public 
address  system. 

“He  enjoys  himself  with  his 
own  jokes,”  quipped  Eric 
Dowd,  a syndicated  colum- 
nist. 

The  second  half  of  the 
speech  was  a little  less  sub- 
dued and  much  more  political. 
He  denounced  the  federal  Lib- 
erals, defended  his  govern- 
ment’s restraint  record  and 
pleaded  for  a first  minister’s 
conference  on  the  economy. 

“We’re  never  going  to  solve 
our  problems  if  all  we  do  is 
blame  each  other.” 

Towards  the  end  of  the 
speech,  Davis  reverted  back  to 
his  personal  approach.  He 
stressed  how  his  home  of 
Brampton  is  very  near  and 
dear  to  him.  Almost  as  dear  to 
him  as  the  PC  party  appears  to 
be. 

After  50  minutes  it  ended 


with  the  expected  standing 
ovation.  Davis  wiped  tears 
from  his  eyes  at  the  podium. 
He  was  out  to  get  understand- 
ing and  he  received  more  than 
enough.  Like  him  or  not,  Wil- 
liam Grenville  Davis,  at  53,  is 
here  to  stay  for  a long  time. 


Ontario  Premier  Davis 


Hunter  expands  duties 


Kenneth  E.  Hunter,  previous 
president  of  Conestoga,  has 
expanded  his  duties  at  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities as  of  Aug.  23. 

Hunter  will  be  resuming  his 
regular  duties  as  President  of 
Conestoga,  Boon  campus 
some  time  next  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  roles  as  assistant 
deputy  minister.  Skills  Devel- 
opment Division,  Hunter  will 
now  oversee  the  College  Af- 
fairs Branch  as  well. 

During  Hunter’s  two  year 


absence,  Joseph  Martin  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  to  assume  Hunt- 
er’s responsibilities,  as  Presi- 
dent of  Doon  for  a two-year 
term. 

Previous  to  this  position 
Martin  was  the  director  of  the 
Waterloo  county  campus, 
which  encompasses  Doon,  Wa- 
terloo and  Cambridge. 

When  asked  how  he  felt 
about  his  new  position  Martin 
said,  “during  this  last  year 
I’ve  found  it  to  be  a very 


refreshing  and  interesting 
change  from  previous  posi- 
tions on  the  campus.” 

Martin  enjoys  his  work  and 
said  “it  is  a very  stimulating 
and  interesting  job.  There  are 
so  many  opportunities  and 
challenging  tasks.” 

We  wish  both  men  continued 
success  in  their  future  endeav- 
ors. Although  we  will  soon 
have  to  say  good-bye  to  Mar- 
tin, we  appreciate  all  he  has 
done  to  make  Doon  campus 
the  success  it  is. 


Why  come  to  Conestoga? 


The  unemployment  picture 
looks  bleak.  The  Canadian  dol- 
lar is  sinking  by  the  minute.  The 
over-all  economic  picture  is 
disasterous.  High  school  gradu- 
ates, because  of  today’s  eco- 
nomic state  sit  discontented  and 
unemployed.  With  few  alterna- 
tives left,  the  graduates  decide 
for  higher  education  and  enroll 
in  a community  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

This  year  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege enrolment  is  up  with  1,100 
new  full-time  students  register- 
ing at  the  Doon  campus  alone. 
The  question  being  asked  by 
many  is,  why  are  there  so  many 
people  coming  to  Conestoga? 

According  to  Chris  Battochio, 
a first-year  Manufacturing 
Technician-Wood  Products  stu- 
dent, enrolment  is  up  in  colleges 
because  of  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

“People  are  straying  away 
from  universities  and  looking 
for  more  of  a hands-on  educa- 
tion. You  can  tell  a college  like 
Conestoga  is  good  when  you 
hear  about  its  reputation  by 
word  of  mouth  and  not  out  of  a 
pamphlet,”  said  Battochio. 

Upon  graduation,  Battochio 
plans  to  gain  experience  in  the 
furniture  industry  and  eventual- 
ly open  his  own  cabinet  making 
business. 

Dave  McConville,  a first  year 


Mechanical  Engineering  Tech- 
nology student  came  to  Cones- 
toga College  because  of  the 
practicality  of  a college  educa- 
tion. 

“I  came  to  Conestoga  because 
I thought  the  practicality  of  a 
college  education  would  benefit 
me  more  than  the  theory  content 
of  a university  education,”  said 
McConville. 

McConville  applied  to  St.  Clair 
College  in  Windsor  and  Geor- 
gian College  in  Barrie  but  decid- 
ed Conestoga  offered  him  the 
best  program. 

“As  economic  times  become 
worse,  more  people  reach  out 
for  a higher  education,”  said 
McConville. 

People  travel  great  distances 
to  come  to  Conestoga  College. 
The  reputation  Conestoga  has 
brings  people  from  all  over 
Ontario  here. 

Vic  Cecchetto  came  to  Cones- 
toga from  Sudbury.  Word  of 
mouth  travels  fast  and  far. 
According  to  Cecchetto,  Cones- 
toga’s excellent  graduate  place- 
ment record  is  known  through- 
out the  high  schools  in  the  Sud- 
bury-area. 

Cecchetto  was  accepted  to 
Niagara  College  but  felt  that  the 
Construction  Engineering  pro- 
gram offered  at  Conestoga  was 
superior  to  any  other. 

“The  program  offered  at  Con- 


estoga will  definitely  prepare 
me  for  the  working  world.  I will 
be  able  to  diversify  into  whatev- 
er I want  when  I graduate,”  said 
Cecchetto. 

The  amazing  part  of  the  pro- 
gram Cecchetto  is  enrolled  in  is 
the  fact  only  about  three  people 
came  directly  out  of  high  school. 
The  remainder  of  the  class  of  40 
came  directly  out  of  the  working 
field. 

Terry  Brown,  a student 
enrolled  in  the  Manufacturing 
Technician-Wood  Products  pro- 
gram, came  to  Conestoga  from 
his  home  town  of  Elliot  Lake. 
Brown  is  impressed  by  the 
course  content  being  offered  to 
him. 

“I  chose  Conestoga  over 
George  Brown  and  Fanshawe 
because  the  course  offered  here 
was  unique.  It  offered  me  a 
greater  variety  of  skills.  I’ll  be 
more  rounded  for  the  working 
world  when  I graduate,”  said 
Brown. 

According  to  the  interviews 
obtained,  one  common  denomi- 
nator is  apparent.  Conestoga 
College-  seems  to  have  a reper- 
toire with  the  working  world 
that  is  impressive.  Although  the 
economic  situation  appears  to 
be  hopeless,  this  is  just  one 
deterrent  that  Conestoga  Col- 
lege will  challenge  and  hopeful- 
ly overcome. 


Micro-computers 
meet  most  demands 

Conestoga  College  is  always  looking  out  for  the 
interest  of  their  students.  Once  again  they  prove  i1 
by  combining  two  programs  into  one  practical  pro- 
gram. 

The  new  course,  Computer  Programmer/ An- 
alyst, was  formerly  Business-Data  Processing, 
and  Business  Administration-Data  Processing. 

The  college  has  found  that  employers  are  looking 
for  practical  experience  more  and  more.  There- 
fore, the  course  has  been  changed  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  professional  field. 

The  Computer  Programmer/Analyst  program 
takes  three  years  of  study  and  cuts  it  down  to  a 
two-year  program. 

The  first  year  consists  of  nine  months  and  covers 
11  subjects.  Some  of  the  subjects  are:  typing 
keyboard  skills,  business  communication,  finan- 
cial accounting  for  computer  programmers  and 
COBOL  (computer  language). 

The  second  year  runs  for  10  months  and  has  13 
subjects.  Among  these  subjects  are:  managerial 
accounting,  systems  analysis  and  design  and  RPG 
(computer  language). 

With  the  school  year  lengthened,  the  students’ 
studies  are  not  interrupted  with  the  long  summer 
break,  plus  the  students  can  go  out  into  their 
desired  field  much  sooner. 

Practical  experience  is  given  more  of  an 
emphasis  in  this  program  by  giving  more  hours  to 
actual  work  on  the  computers. 

The  computers  have  been  up-dated.  The  present 
computers  have  been  adjusted  to  double  their 
former  working  ability.  New  micro-computers 
have  also  been  added. 

The  Business-Data  Processing  program  and 
Business  Administration-Data  Processing  pro- 
gram had  a placement  of  90  per  cent.  With  the 
faster  and  more  practical  program  the  placement 
should  be  even  higher. 

Courses  combined 
into  one  program 

Computers.  They  have  become  a vital  part  of  our 
society.  They  provide  for  swift  communication, 
solve  problems  in  seconds  and  in  general  make  life 
easier.  Without  computers,  western  civilization 
would  not  be  able  to  move  at  the  rapid  pace  it  runs 
at. 

To  keep  up  with  the  pace  set  by  society 
Conestoga  College  has  a computer  system,  and  an 
impressive  one  at  that. 

The  system  has  a full  range  of  computer 
functions  and  links  several  of  the  campuses  to- 
gether. 

One  of  the  people  who  find  the  computer  system 
satisfactory  is  Doug  Wilson,  co-ordinator  of 
Conestoga’s  Computer  Programmer/ Analyst  pro- 
gram. 

“I  would  call  it  a medium-sized  system,”  says 
Wilson.  “The  type  of  computer  and  its  capabilities 
however  are  just  as  good  as  any  other  computer  in 
other  Ontario  colleges.” 

Among  the  capabilities  of  the  computer,  it  can  be 
“talked  to”  in  five  different  programming  lan- 
guages. 

The  college  recently  expanded  the  system  by 
adding  20  micro-computer  terminals  at  the  Doon 
campus. 

“The  advantage  of  the  micro-computer  is  that 
small  companies  can  afford  to  purchase  them,” 
explains  Wilson.  “Because  of  this  micro-com- 
puters are  the  fastest  growing  computer  segment 
in  business.  So  in  the  interest  of  being  current  and 
keeping  students  up-to-date,  the  college  invested  in 
them.” 

There  are  45  video  display  terminals  (VDTs)  at 
Doon,  aside  from  the  20  micro  computers.  There 
are  also  terminals  at  the  other  campuses  of 
Conestoga,  especially  in  Guelph  where  they  are 
used  for  the  Materials  Management  program. 

Has  Conestoga  reached  its  peak  in  the  computer 
age?  Apparently  not,  according  to  Wilson. 

“There  will  have  to  be  furthr  expansion  in  the 
future  as  enrolment  increass.  The  computer 
capability  has  to  be  increased  to  meet  demands.” 

“The  college  has  a very  positive  attitude,”  adds 
Wilson.  “They  (administration)  seem  to  have 
made  a special  effort  to  improve  facilities.” 
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OSAP  cutbacks 
may  be  harmful 


Money.  The  one  item  that 
most  college  students  seem 
always  to  be  short  of.  But  fees 
must  be  paid  with  a little  help 
from  our  friends,  in  govern- 
ment. 

Each  year  financial  assis- 
tance is  available  for  students 
with  the  Ontario  Student  Assis- 
tance Program  (OSAP)  but  ac- 
cording to  the  government  of 
Ontario,  cutbacks  are  going  to 
be  made. 

How  will  these  cutbacks  affect 
the  student? 

The  best  way  to  see  if  a 
student  can  survive  the  year  is 
to  analyze  an  OSAP  loan  and 
compare  it  to  the  actual  costs. 

Phillip  Hanwell  (fictious 
name)  is  an  applied  arts  stu- 
dent, in  his  second  year  at 
Conestoga.  His  name  is  con- 
fidential because  he  has  agreed 
to  answer  the  questions  using 
his  personal  financial  data. 

“The  total  amount  that  I am 
receiving  is  $2647,”  says  Han- 
well. “Of  that  $1800  is  a Canada 
Student  Loan  and  $847  is  an 
Ontario  Student  Loan.  None  of  it 


is  a grant.” 

The  expenses  that  OSAP 
allows  for  are  tuition  and  com- 
pulsary  fees,  books  and  sup- 
plies, personal  and  living  costs, 
local  travel  allowance  and  a 
return  home  travel  allowance. 

Hanwell’s  expenses  are  as 
follows;  tuition  and  fees  cost 
$636.50,  books  are  $100,  personal 
and  living  expenses  run  $1400, 
local  travel  eats  up  $125  and  the 
cost  of  a trip  home  and  back  is 
$40.  That  brings  total  expenses 
to  $2301.50. 

“I  am  happy  to  have  received 
what  I got,”  says  Hanwell.  “Of 
course  I wouldn’t  have  minded 
getting  a little  more,  but  I’m 
satisfied.” 

When  asked  what  he  would  do 
with  the  extra  $346.50  Hanwell 
replied,  “I  would  like  to  invest 
most  of  it  and  make  some 
money,  but  I guess  the  bulk  of  it 
will  be  spent  on  the  pubs.  That  is 
if  any  of  it  can  be  considered 
extra  money.  The  way  the  econ- 
omy is,  and  the  inflation  rate,  I 
think  that  things  will  still  be 
tight.” 


Journalism  Banquet 
set  for  September  29 


by  Rod  Hilts 

On  September  29,  the  Journal- 
ism banquet  will  be  held  at  the 
Grand  Valley  Golf  and  Country 
Club.  The  banquet  is  being  held 
to  commemorate  the  efforts  of 
the  Journalism-Print  students  of 
Conestoga  College. 

According  to  Journalism  co- 
ordinator Rae  Murphy,  the  ban- 
quet is  being  organized  “to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  have  done 
well  in  the  program.”  Murphy 
also  says,  “it  gives  the  new 
students  a chance  to  meet  each 
other  in  a different  surround- 
ing.” 

Some  of  the  awards  being 
presented  include  the  Ed  Hayes 
Award,  offered  to  the  journalism 
student  selling  the  best  free- 
lance story,  a Faculty  Award  for 
the  student  who  has  contributed 
the  most  to  the  Journalism-Print 
program,  the  Fairway  Press 
Award,  presented  to  the  best 
photo-journalist,  and  the  Fisher 
News  Files  Award,  presented  to 
the  journalist  who  submits  the 
best  story  researched  from  the 
Fisher  Files.  Entries  must  be 
submitted  to  Rae  Murphy,  no 
later  than  September  17,  at 
noon. 

A committee,  made  up  of  a 


cross-section  of  journalism  stu- 
dents will  be  deciding,  with  the 
help  of  faculty,  who  will  be 
receiving  these  prestigious 
awards.  Committee  members 
are:  Jan  Kraft  and  Colin  Hunt  of 
module  five,  Audrey  Miller  and 
Rod  Hilts  of  module  seven  and 
Tracy  Long  and  Steven  Gumbos 
of  module  nine. 

As  a special  attraction, 
Murphy  has  invited  Art  Woods, 
publisher  of  the  Cambridge  Re- 
porter to  give  his  insights  on  the 
journalism  profession. 

Music  will  be  provided  by  disc 
jockey,  Samuel  Racine.  The 
evening  will  begin  with  cocktails 
at  6 p.m.,  a hot  smorgasbord  will 
be  available  at  7 p.m.,  speaker 
presentations  will  commence  at 

8 p.m.  and  dancing  will  follow  at 

9 p.m. 

If  the  banquet  is  a success,  it 
will  prove  to  be  an  annual  event. 
All  proceeds  derived  from  the 
banquet  will  be  forwarded  to  a 
journalism  fund,  which  will  be 
used  to  finance  future  journalis- 
tic events. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  attend, 
regardless  of  what  program  they 
are  enrolled  in.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  Spoke  office  at 
$9  per  person,  or  from  Murphy 
on  the  third  floor.  Journalism 
department. 


Deal  yourself  a 
wirniing  hand... 


Prepare  yourself  for  success  in 
today’s  highly  competitive  world  as 
an  RIA  Management  Accountant. 

With  your  diploma  and  the  RIA  desig- 
nation you  will  have  the  professional 
edge  in  the  job  market. 

You  will  be  entering  a profession  that 
cannot  supply  RIAs  fast  enough  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  from  business  and 
government... a need  that  is  projected  to 
continue  through  this  decade  and  beyond. 

RIAs  are  in  demand  because  of  their 
unique  training  in  management  as  well  as 
accounting.  They  have  expertise  in  strate- 


gic planning,  budgeting,  operations  con- 
trol and  data  analysis.  RIAs  move  ahead 
quickly  on  the  management  team. 

Over  55%  of  all  RIAs  hold  senior  po- 
sitions in  business,  industry  and  govern- 
ment. Your  job  prospects  will  improve 
the  day  you  start  the  RIA  program 
because  employers  recognise  the  commit- 
tment you  have  made  to  obtaining  pro- 
fessional qualifications. 

What’s  more,  the  RIA  program  is  flex- 
ible. You  can  work  toward  your  diploma 
and  RIA  designation  at  the  same  time.  In 
fact,  you  may  already  qualify  for  advanced 
standing  in  the  RIA  program. 


The  Society  of  Management  Accountants  of  Ontario 

Hamilton  Toronto  Ottawa 


154  Main  Street  East 
M.P.O.  Box  176 
Hamilton,  Ontario  L8N  3C3 
Telephone:  (416)  525-4100 


20  Victoria  Street,  Suite  910 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5C  2N8 

Teiephone:  (416)  363-8191 


609-410  Laurier  Avenue  West 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
KIR  7T3 

Telephone:  (613)  238-8405 


Find  out  if  you  already  have  advanced 
standing  in  the  RIA  program. 
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I 154  Mam  Street  East 
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The  Society  of  Management  Accountants  of  Ontario 


Yes,  I’m  interested  in  the  RIA  program. 

□ Please  send  me  more  information 

□ Please  evaluate  the  attached  transcripts 
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Module  system  is  new  to  journalism  program 


The  introduction  of  the  mo- 
dule system  into  the  journalism 
program  has  been  deemed  a 
success  by  both  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Journalism-Print 
program  of  Conestoga  College. 

Introduced  last  September  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  the  module  system 
has  made  it  possible  for  facili- 
ties at  the  college  to  be  used  all 
year-round. 

Changing  from  a three-year 
program  to  a system  consisting 
of  10  two-month  modules  has 
made  it  possible  for  students  to 
graduate  after  a period  of  80 
weeks,  of  which  16  weeks  are 
spent  on  work  experience  at  a 


newspaper  or  magazine. 

“It’s  better  for  the  students,” 
says  program  co-ordinator  Rae 
Murphy.  “It  has  cut  down  class 
sizes.  There  is  less  repetition 
and  they  spend  less  time  in 
school.” 

“There  are  still  some  bugs  in 
the  system.’’  according  to  An- 
drew Jankowski,  one  of  the 
program  instructors.  Jankowski 
feels  that  scheduling  classes  is 
more  of  a task  with  so  many 
different  courses  running  at 
once.  Also,  organizing  when  the 
staff  will  take  holidays  is  harder 
without  the  summer  break 
period. 

Jankowski  also  feels  that  al- 


though instructors  have  had  no 
problem  condensing  the  content 
of  their  lectures  into  the  shorter 
time  period,  some  students  may 
have  trouble  absorbing  it  that 
fast. 

Among  Jankowski’s  duties  is 
supervising  the  production  of 
Spoke,  the  school  newspaper.  He 
thinks  that  making  it  a direct 
part  of  the  course  (students 
spend  one  entire  module  putting 
it  out)  has  made  it  a better  pub- 
lication. 

“We  didn’t  produce  Spoke 
under  the  old  system.”  (Pre- 
viously all  work  was  done  on  a 
voluntary  basis.)  “Now  we  have 
a whole  class  working  on  it,” 


The  problem  before  was  that 
the  students  who  worked  on 
Spoke  wanted  course  credits  for 
their  efforts,  now  they  get  it. 

Conestoga’s  module  system 
has  been  a bonus  to  students 
who  decide  to  get  into  journal- 
ism after  trying  something  else. 
University  credits  or  work  expe- 
rience can  earn  students  an 
exemption  from  certain  parts  of 
the  program. 

One  such  student,  Colin  Hunt 
who  has  a B.A.  in  History  feels 
that  the  switch  to  modules  has 
been  good  for  the  program.  Hunt 
likes  the  idea  of  finishing  a 
three-year  program  in  80  weeks. 
He  also  feels  that  the  constant 


admission  policy  gives  people 
who  could  not  ordinarily  be 
accepted  into  a full-time  pro- 
gram, a chance  to  go  to  college. 
“Just  look  at  the  group  that 
came  in  January  when  I did,”  he 
says.  “We  have  far  more  older 
students  who  have  been  house- 
wives or  involved  in  something 
besides  school,  than  the  group 
which  started  in  September. 
They  are  primarily  right  out  of 
higli  school." 

The  idea  of  the  module  system 
is  not  an  original  one  as  notable 
universities'  like  University  of 
Waterloo  have  ran  some  of  its 
programs  in  this  manner  for 
years. 


Adventures  in  Attitudes: 
a trip  in  self-discovery 


by  Chris  Jonas 

At  a time  when  bad  news  is 
plentiful  and  can  give  rise  to 
doubt  and  despair,  the  mes- 
sage of  Adventures  in  Atti- 
tudes is,  “You  are  what  you 
think.” 

According  to  Geoffrey  Fel- 
lows of  Cambridge,  facilitator 
of  the  evening  course  being 
offered  at  the  Doon  campus 
this  fall,  what  a person  thinks 
can  have  a major,  lasting 
effect  on  that  person’s  work, 
family  and  social  life. 

The  aim  of  Adventures  in 
Attitudes,  a 10-session  course 
beginning  on  Monday,  Sept. 
27,  is  to  allow  participants  the 
opportunity  for  self-directed 
change  through  shared  experi- 
ences, effective  listening  and 
exploration  of  the  power  and 
potential  of  positive  attitudes. 

“It  is  total  learning,”  said 
Fellows,  emphasizing  that  the 
learning  environment  is  de- 
signed to  be  friendly  and  non- 
threatening. 

The  course  originated  20 
years  ago  in  the  United  States. 


Developed  by  Personal  Dy- 
namics Institute  of  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.,  which  Fellows  at- 
tended, Adventures  in 
Attitudes  examines  topics 
such  as  understanding  people, 
self-motivation,  setting  goals, 
efficient  time  usage,  the  pro- 
cedure of  solving  a problem  in 
a structured  manner  and  lead- 
ership techniques. 

Also  examined  is  effective 
communication.  According  to 
Fellows  people  have  forgotten 
half  of  the  communication 
process.  “Most  people  love  to 
talk  but  they  have  forgotten 
how  to  listen,”  he  said. 

There  are  no  lectures  or 
home  study  assignments; 
learning  is  done  in  class 
through  group  discussion,  and 
individual  and  group  activi- 
ties. 

Seventy-four  projects  will  be 
completed  in  the  10-session 
course.  “They  are  generally 
real-life  situations  that  you 
may  experience,”  he  said. 

According  to  Fellows,  the 
course  is  cleverly  structured. 
“It  has  been  perfected  over 


the  years  through  trial  and 
error  and  constructive  criti- 
cism.” 

The  class  is  three  hours  long 
and  is  limited,  because  of 
space,  to  30  to  36  participants. 
However,  Fellows,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  qualified  in- 
structors in  Canada  and  who 
has  been  teaching  the  course 
for  six  years  at  the  YMCA, 
once  had  100  people  in  one 
class.  “However,  30  people 
make  an  ideal  class,”  he 
said. 

Many  area  employers  pay 
employees  to  attend  the 
classes.  Although  it  is  not 
compulsory  to  attend,  employ- 
ers highly  publicize  and  rec- 
ommend it. 

Geoffrey  Fellows  concedes 
that  he  is  quite  amazed  what 
the  course  does  to  people.  “It 
has  extraordinary  effects  on 
the  participants.  It’s  beautiful 
to  see.” 

The  fee  for  Adventures  in 
Attitudes  is  $90.  Applicants 
may  register  through  the  Con- 
tinuing Education  Office  at  the 
Doon  campus. 


Portable  eight  is  the  new 
home  for  the  Women’s  Resource 
Collection,  an  assortment  of 
books,  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zines that  deal  with  women  or 
issues  relevant  to  women. 

“It’s  part  of  the  affirmative 
action  program,”  said  Brenda 
Fisher  who  is  the  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Central  Student  Ser- 
vices, Patricia  Carter. 


The  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram is  “a  program  designed  to 
eliminate  the  institutional  bar- 
riers that  women  now  encounter 
in  seeking  employment  oppor- 
tunities.” 

This  mini-library  is  set  aside 
in  portable  eight  rather* than 
being  included  in  the  main 
library  so  that  it  is  centralized 
and  so  that  women  can  browse 
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Brenda  Fisher  with  part  of  the  Women’s  Resource  Collection  located  in  portable  8 at  the  Doon 
campus. 

Women’s  Resource  Collection 
open  to  Conestoga  students 


through  it  “casually  and  infor- 
mally”. 

Each  Conestoga  campus  has 
its  own  Women’s  Advisor.  At  the 
Doon  campus  the  advisor  is 
Joan  Magazine  who  can  be 
found  in  the  counselling  office. 

The  information  in  the  centre 
is  helpful  not  only  to  women  but 
to  people  in  family  studies 
courses  or  anyone  interested. 


Voice  your  opinion 

Represent  your  program 
on  the 

DSA  Board  of  Directors 

Meetings  twice  monthly 
to  discuss  student  issues 
Application  forms  available 
in  the  DSA  upstains  office. 


Wrath  from  Raftis 


by  Pat  Raftis 

There  is  an  unwritten  rule 
among  both  bureaucrats  and 
businessmen  that  is  usually 
strictly  observed.  In  fact  it  is 
normally  adhered  to  so  strin- 
gently that  I can  picture  it 
inscribed  on  one  of  those  pla- 
ques that  hang  in  most  offices. 

“No  document,  form,  letter, 
bill,  greeting  card  or  any  piece 
of  correspondance  whatsoever 
may  leave  this  office  without 
someone’s  signature  affixed  to 
it! 

It  doesn’t  matter  who  signs  it; 
the  boss,  the  secretary,  the 
office  boy.  Heck!  Somebody’s 
brother-in-law  will  do  in  a pinch. 
The  thing  is  a form  must  be 
signed  to  be  official.  Right? 

Wrong!  This  reporter  has 
found  an  exception. 

Have  you  received  your  On- 
tario Student  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (OSAP)  notice  of  assess- 
ment? 

If  you  have,  you  will  find  it 
completely  devoid  of  any  signa- 
ture, address,  phone  number  or 
anything  that  could  lead  you  to 
the  individual  responsible  for  it. 

I haven’t  checked,  but  I bet  the 
damn  thing  doesn’t  even  have 
any  fingerprints  on  it. 

The  reason  for  this  omission 
becomes  clear  after  talking  to 
various  students  about  the 
amount  they  received. 

No  one  would  want  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  helter- 
skelter  manner  in  which  OSAP 
is  distributed. 

Theoretically,  those  with  the 
lowest  resources  receive  the 
largest  grants  and  loans.  Sounds 
nice,  but  it  doesn’t  happen  as 
often  as  it  should. 

The  problem  is  that  the  eligi- 
bility criteria  are  too  broad. 
They  don’t  take  into  account  the 
individualized  requirements  of 
each  student.  They  treat  him  as 
part  of  a group. 

As  an  example  of  how  unfair 
this  can  be,  take  the  case  of 
what  OSAP  refers  to  as  a Class 
B student;  a student  who  has 
been  out  of  school  and  in  the 
work  force  for  a year  to  two 
years.  If  he  has  had  a job  all  that 
time  be  is  expected  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  money  put 


away  for  his  education.  This  is 
subtracted  from  his  OSAP  eligi-  , J 
bility.  Now  in  the  first  place  it  ^ 
makes  no  sense  to  me  to  penal- 
ize someone  for  trying  to  make 
it  on  their  own,  they  should  be 
given  incentives  to  work  in- 
stead. But,  anyway,  what  if  that 
person  has  been  out  of  work, 
perhaps  receiving  just  enough 
Unemployment  Insurance  bene- 
fits to  pay  the  rent?  That  is  still 
counted  as  work-force  time  and 
the  student’s  benefits  will  be 
lower  than  if  he  had  come  to 
college  right  out  of  high  school. 

At  the  same  time,  even  if  a 
student  has  been  working  and 
living  on  his  own  before  going  to 
college,  his  parents  income  and 
assets  are  still  considered  by 
OSAP.  With  the  economy  in  the 
shape  it’s  in,  not  everyone’s 
parents  can  afford  to  send  their 
kids  through  college  and  some 
could  but  don’t  feel  that  they 
should  have  to.  What  does  OSAP 
say  to  either  of  these  situations? 
Tough  titty  would  be  an  accu- 
rate summation. 

• The  trouble  is  that  the  official 
OSAP  computer,  the  “MISER 
XK”,  does  not  care  in  the  least 
whether  you  get  through  college 
or  not.  It  just  works  on  a 
formula;  no  exceptions. 

Therefore,  you  have  people 
getting  OSAP  that  don’t  really 
need  it,  while  some  who  could 
use  it  get  a bucketful  of  warm 
spit. 

Considering  some  of  the  cases 
of  OSAP  foul-ups  that  I have 
seen,  the  government  might  as 
well  put  former  Wintario  host 
Fred  Davis  back  to  work  in 
charge  of  distributing  the  funds. 
Old  Freddie  would  love  the  job. 

“That’s  right  Faye,  put  the 
student  cards  back  in  the  ma- 
chine and  we’ll  see  who  gets  the 
$5,000  grant  this  time.” 

If  Fred  isn’t  available  then 
they  might  consider  setting  up 
interviews  with  applicants  so 
that,  through  rational  discussion 
between  the  student  and  an 
awards  officer,  they  could  ar- 
rive at  a realistic  financial 
arrangement.  Surely  a situation 
like  that  would  please  more 
people  than  the  computerized 
chaos  we  have  now. 


Learning  Resource  Centre; 
a learning  experience 


A proposition  for  Doon  Stu- 
dents - why  do  research  in  a 
plain  old  library  when  you  can 
do  it  in  a learning  resource  cen- 
tre? 

Conestoga  College  can  give 
students  information  about  al- 
most anything  when  they  brush 
through  the  metal  turnstile  into 
the  learning  resource  centre  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  main 
building  at  Doon. 

Aside  from  endless  shelves  of 
books,  the  centre  is  the  home  of 
about  350  periodical  subscrip- 
tions, 700  tapes,  films,  film 
strips,  newspapers,  and  a news- 
paper clipping  service.  The  col- 
lege also  files  an  up-to-date 
collection  of  government  docu- 
ments and  reports. 


In  the  learning  resource  cen- 
tre a testing  centre  is  located,  so 
students  can  come  in  and 
rewrite  tests. 

The  photocopier  is  waiting  for 
anyone  wishing  for  second 
copies  of  what  they  are  working 
with. 

The  library  technicians  are 
always  ready  to  help  students 
and  acquaint  them  with  the 
audiovisual  equipment,  and  if  a 
book  is  not  available  in  the 
learning  resource  centre,  will 
check  through  a computer  ter- 
minal to  see  if  another  copy  is 
available  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo  library. 

The  learning  resource  centre 
will  be  open  8: 15  a.m.  - 4: 30  p.m. 
in  the  fall. 
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SPOKE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

SELLING  SOMETHING 

Maybe  you're  buying,  trading  or  just  want  to 
send  someone  a message.  You  can  do  it  with  a 

SPOKE  CLASSIFIED  AD 

Rates:  for  students  it's  50<t  per  ad  (maximum  10  lines),  subsequent 
lines  10((  each  non-students  or  student  businesses  it's  25<t 


Early  Childhood  Education 
Centre:  a kid’s  paradise 


per  line  tor  the  first  10  lines,  subsequent  lines  10(t  each. 

SPOKE  IS  YOUR  PAPER,  USE  IT! 

Submit  ads  to  Spoke  office 


Those  crazy  days  are  here  again, 

ECEs  are  back. 

Though  creating  havoc  all  summer  long. 
They  have  yet  to  lose  the  knack. 

Their  hustle-bustle  way  of  life 
So  busy  it  does  seem. 

To  second  year  ECEs 
College  is  a scream! ! ! 

- Debra  Wilson,  Barb  Young 

To  all  those  first  year  ECE, 

Who  have  come  from  far  and  wide. 

We  would  like  to  make  you  feel  at  home. 
And  to  the  rules  abide. 

So  if  in  need,  we  will  lend  a hand. 

In  our  own  very  special  way. 

And  make  your  stay  at  Conestoga, 
Better  day  by  day 

- Debra 


in 


Passage  outlined 
Seal  Guide 


by  Katherine  Wallace 


The  vast  majority  of  babies  born  each  year  in  Canada  are 
healthy  and  the  result  of  normal  pregnancies.  But  10  per 
cent  of  babies  born  each  year  to  “high  risk”  mothers  are 
born  with  physical  and/or  mental  handicaps. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  the  problems  associated  with  “high 
risk”  pregnancies,  the  Easter  Seal  Society  has  put  together 
a comprehensive  information  package  called  “Safe  Pas- 
sage.” 

The  Easter  Seal  Society  is  a voluntary  agency  speaking 
and  acting  on  behalf  of  physically  handicapped  children.  At 
the  request  of  local  medical  societies,  the  Easter  Seal 
Society  has  put  together  information  packages  and  other 
materials  to  help  ensure  that  more  Canadian  babies  are 
born  without  handicaps. 

“The  most  hazardous  time  in  life  is  from  conception  to 
birth,”  says  Dr.  Wallace  Lotto,  Medical  Director  of  the 
Easter  Seal  Society. 

In  recognition  of  this  critical  period,  the  “Safe  Passage” 
program  has  been  launched  as  a public  educational  and 
initiative  guide.  The  information  provided  through  the 
“Safe  Passage”  program  is  intended  to  educate  women 
about  potential  risks  and  outline  the  measures  available  for 
reducing  these  risks  and  to  inform  women  in  general  of  the 
responsibility  of  choosing  lifestyle  habits  which  contribute 
to  the  health  of  their  babies. 

By  understanding  the  contributing  factors,  it  is  hoped  that 
women  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
having  a handicapped  baby. 

The  Easter  Seal  Society  contends  that  knowing  and 
understanding  the  factors  which  contribute  to  high  risk 
pregnancy  helps,  but  it  is  more  important  to  do  some- 
thing. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  and  means  of  reducing 
risks. 

The  “Safe  Passage”  program  recognizes  the  factors 
behind  a healthy  and  happy  pregnancy. 

Drugs  are  a problem  before  delivery.  Before  conception, 
certain  drugs  may  alter  the  mother’s  body  processes  or 
have  a negative  effect  on  either  the  parents’  genes.  The 
term  “drugs”  refers  not  only  to  narcotic,  hallucinogens  or 
amphetamines,  but  also  prescribed  or  over-the-counter 
drugs  such  as  aspirin,  sleeping  pills  and  pain  killers. 

In  early  pregnancy  drugs  may  cause  deformities,  while  in 
the  later  stages  they  may  contribute  to  physical  and/or 
mental  handicaps. 

Age  is  a problem  when  it  is  over  35  or  under  16.  Every  first 
pregnancy  is  of  concern  because  of  its  unpredictability,  but 
older  women  and  teenagers  are  at  the  highest  risk. 

At  35  or  older,  a woman  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  high 
or  low  blood  pressure  or  may  have  developed  chronic 
conditions  which  can  affect  the  baby.  The  highest  risk  of 
Down’s  Syndrome  is  present  in  babies  of  older  women. 

Under  16,  a pregnancy  may  be  at  risk  because  of  lifestyle 
factors  such  as  use  of  drugs  or  poor  nutrition.  Poor 
nutritional  intake  is  a factor  in  young  mothers. 

Reducing  the  risk,  means  good  prenatal  care  during 
pregnancy  and  delivery,  and  nutritional  advice  can  greatly 
reduce  the  risk  of  older  and  younger  women. 

With  all  the  problems  associated  with  childbirth,  the 
guidelines  included  in  the  “Safe  Passage”  program  have 
made  the  task  safer  if  not  simpler.  “In  the  launching  of  the 
program,  the  Easter  Seals  Society  have  been  well  received 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  effort  will  help  reduce  the  number  of 
children  born  with  physical  and  mental  handicap,  said 
Carolyn  Omand,  co-ordinator  of  Prevention  Services  of  the 
Easter  Seal  Society. 


by  Debra  Denomy 

No,  the  boys  and  girls  playing 
in  the  slide  opposite  the  Admin- 
istration building  are  not  Cones- 
toga College  students. 

They  are  the  children,  ages  2-5 
of  families  living  in  the  sur- 
rounding area  of  Doon  Campus. 
And  their  playground  is  part  of 
the  Early  Childhood  Education 
Centre  (ECE). 

Conestoga’s  ECE  centre,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Ontario,  Was  built 
in  1973.  It  consists  of  the  play- 
ground, five  playrooms,  a slee- 
proom,  child-size  washroom  fa- 
cilities, several  smaller  group 
rooms,  a fully-equipped  kitchen, 
two  seminar  rooms,  lockers,  a 
lounge,  and  observation  booths. 


The  observation  booths,  locat- 
ed between  the  playrooms  are 
available  for  students,  staff, 
faculty  and  parents  in  the  super- 
vision and  instruction  in  child 
development. 

The  Conestoga  ECE  centre 
offers  four  full-time  programs  to 
parents.  They  are  nursery 
school,  which  operates  four  days 
a week  for  10  months;  day  care, 
which  operates  five  days  a week 
for  12  months  and  school  age 
kindergarten,  lunch  and  after- 
noon programs,  which  operates 
10  months  of  the  year. 

The  ECE  centre  is  staffed  by 
five  Early  Childhood  Educators 
from  community  colleges  or 
university  Early  Childhood  Edu- 


cation programs,  who  operates 
the  childrens  programs.  There 
are  also  four  full-time  Early 
Childhood  Education  faculty 
who  teach  classes. 

Along  with  their  regular 
course  of  study,  each  ECE 
student  has  the  opportunity  to 
spend  two  full  days  a week  for 
one  semester  working  as  stu- 
dent teachers  in  these  pro- 
grams, under  the  direction  of 
the  staff  and  ECE  faculty. 

This  ECE  centre  gives  the 
students  the  opportunity  to  com- 
bine their  theoretical  knowledge 
and  practical  experience  gained 
in  the  classroom,  as  well  as 
providing  a valuable  community 
service  to  working  parents,  sin- 
gle parents  and  special  need 
children. 


Barry  Odette/Spoke 

Brad  Campbell  gets  set  to  take-off  in  his  hang-glider  from  the  Doon  campus  grounds. 


Nicholson’s  Tavern 

Blair  Campus 

Op  en  11  a.m.  - 1 a.m.  Mon.-Sat. 

11  a.m.  - 10  p.m.  Sun. 

Buffet  11-12  Daily 

$2.50  including  tax 

Live  Entertainment 

Thurs.  & Fri.  9 p.m.  - 1,  Sun.  5-9  p.m. 

Flight-Nite  Thurs  & Fri. 
Six  Pack  Sun. 

Phone  653-7909 


rage  o Moriuay,  

Fair  pictures  are  worth  a thousand  words 


Photos  by  Chris  Jonas 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Glider 
out  to 


set  crew 


by  Katherine  Wallace 


About  150  Conestoga  crew- 
members boarded  the  cafeteria- 
turned-the  MS  Conestoga  to  sail 
with  Glider,  a four-man  Kitchen- 
er-based rock’n  roll  band. 

With  Glider  at  the  helm,  the 
Conestoga  crew  set  out  to  sea 


While  some  partied  along  the 
plank,  most  drank  themselves  to 
the  deep  dark  depths  of  a 
drunken  stuper.  (uh?  what  was 
that  again?) 

It  was  Glider  that  set  the  crew 
sailing  with  the  opening  tune. 
Mama  I’ve  Been  Gone  So  Long. 
With  their  surf-sweeping  key- 
boards, soaring  harmonies  and 
just  a splash  of  special  effects, 
its  no  wonder  Glider  was  in 
complete  command. 

Making  monumental  waves 
with  Talk  To  Ya  Later,  the 
Glider  gang  gave  the  crew  a 
rhythm  they  could  all  row  to  ... 
heave  ho  mates! 

Glider’s  main  virtue  has  to  be 
their  performance  of  the  most 
popular  R&R  tunes  on  the 
charts.  Gallantly  performing  to 
the  tunes  of  Too  Much  Time  On 
My  Hands  by  Styx,  Dreamer  and 


a rare  treat 


by  lldiko  Virag 


Last  week,  from  September 
13th  till  the  16th,  Kitchener’s 
Centre  in  the  Square,  had  the 
rare  privilege  of  being  graced 
by  a genuine  performer  - the 
incomparable  Roger  Whittaker. 

The  musician  is  presently  on  a 
lengthy  tour  of  Canada  which 
commenced  at  the  beginning  of 
September  ’82,  and  takes  in  over 
40  dates  in  a three  month  sched- 
ule. 

In  Kitchener-Waterloo  the 
successful  international  enter- 
tainer enjoyed  outstanding  ac- 
claim. 

Whittaker’s  footlight  entrance 
was  the  signal  for  a spontaneous 
burst  of  applause  from  the 
audience.  He  opened  his  perfor- 
mance with  an  unaccompanied 
solo,  entitled  ‘Water  Boy’.  His 
rich  resonant  voice  filled  the 
hall,  without  the  aid  of  electron- 
ic amplification. 

Whittaker’s  repertoire  includ- 
ed a well-balanced  mixture  of 
old  and  new  songs  and  material 
not  normally  associated  with 
him.  He  surprised  members  of 
the  audience  with  rock  ‘n’  roll 
and  ‘cowboy’  songs.  The  singer 
also  demonstrated  he  is  a 
whistler  without  peer. 

Visual  effects,  including  slides 
were  presented  in  a ‘backlight’ 
fashion  when  he  sang  about  his 
family. 

The  entertainer’s  perfor- 
mance was  sprinkled  with  hu- 
morous asides;  Whittaker  is  not 
only  a good  singer,  but  a great 
showman  as  well. 

In  the  second  half  of  his  show, 
Whittaker  sang  his:  I Don’t  Be- 
lieve In  IF  Anymore,  Durham 
Town,  Canada  Is,  and  the  haunt- 
ingly  beautiful  Last  Farewell. 

Each  of  his  tunes  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  thunderous  ap- 
plause of  a very  enthusiastic  au- 
dience. 

The  night  ended  with  several 
well-deserved  standing  ova- 
tions. 


Take  The  Long  Way  Home  by 
SuperTramp,  Urgent  by  For- 
eigner and  Turn  Me  Loose  by 
Lover  Boy,  were  just  a few. 

Although  much  of  the  music 
was  top  40  stuff,  the  Glider  guys 
produced  an  intense  interlude  of 
original  material  like  Devil  In 
Her  Eyes.  Lay  It  On  Me,  Brea- 
kin’  Out,  I Don’t  Want  To  Feel  It 
and  My  Favorite  Thing  — a 
favorite  indeed! 

Members  of  Glider  include 
drummer  Michael  T.  Oberle, 
keyboard  player  Don  Poulton, 
Bass  Guitarist  Gary  Alexander, 
and  lead  vocalist  Grant  Cum- 


mings. 

From  the  first  moment  that 
the  Glider  guys  crossed  the 
decks,  the  party  planks  were 
instantly  under  seige  with  spas- 
matic,  sprawling  spines. 

The  musical  tension  throbbed 
and  pulsated  throughout  the 
evening  and  exploded  with  Love 
is  Just  A Fantasy. 

The  Glider  group’s  randition 
of  Devil  In  Her  Eyes  was 
sensational  and  spectacular. 
Sensational  synthesis  of  sound 
and  rhythms  rocked  the  volu- 
mous  voices  while  a spectacular 
visual  array  of  special  effects 
which  made  the  entire  perfor- 
mance of  the  unique  tune  satis- 
fying. 

Guitarist  Gary  Alexander  took 
to  the  starboard,  leaping  across 
the  decks  and  never  once  went 
overboard  with  his  antics  to 
Roxanne.  With  this  favorite,  the 
crew  aboard  the  MS  Conestoga 
had  all  gained  their  sea  legs  and 
were  rowing  to  the  R&R 
rhythms. 

Vocalist  Grant  Cummings 
proved  that  he  was  no  small 
splash,  but  rather  a small  explo- 
sive dynamo,  as  he  performed  to 
the  tune  Don’t  Say  Goodbye  and 
We  Never  Had  It  So  Good. 

A cataclysmic  combination  of 
keyboards  and  top-notch  drum 
work  by  Oberle  and  Poulton, 
made  Sendin’  Out  An  SOS  a 


T U of  W play 
is  excellent 


by  lldiko  Virag 


Laura  Murray/Spoke 

Grant  Cummings  proved  to  be  no  small  splash  of  talent. 


Having  hassle-free  ID 


super  saver. 

Yes,  it  was  Glider  that  set  the 
MS  Conestoga  to  sea  ...  and 
“see”  they  did. 


Everyone  under  the  legal 
drinking  age  has  a certain 
amount  of  fear  that  they  are 
going  to  be  asked  for  proof  of  age 
when  they  enter  a bar  or  order  a 
drink  at  a restaurant. 

These  days,  many  places  will 
only  except  age  of  majority 
cards,  or  as  the  advertisements 
call  them,  “hassle  free  ID.” 

About  three  years  ago,  age  of 
majority  cards  were  issued  at 
Conestoga,  but  this  was  discon- 
tinued shortly  after  a person  was 
caught  trying  to  use  false  iden- 
tification. 

Even  though  the  cards  are  no 
longer  issued  on  campus,  the 
application  forms  were  passed 
out  at  orientation. 

They  are  easily  obtained  by 
people  19-years  of  age  and  older. 
If  you  walk  into  a beer  store, 
liquor  store  or  a bar,  chances 
are  a box  will  be  sitting  on  the 


counter  with  a sign  “hassle  free 
ID.”  Inside  this  box  are  en- 
velopes, addressed  to  Ontario 
Photo  Card.  These  envelopes 
contain  a form  for  the  applicant 
to  fill  out. 

The  applicant  is  required  to 
send  a $2  money  order  or  a 
certified  check,  along  with  a 
recent  photograph  of  themself. 
This  picture  must  have  a per- 
son’s signature,  who  is  over  19 
and  not  related  by  blood  or 
marriage,  on  the  back. 

Hassle  free  ID  comes  in  handy 
at  Conestoga  pubs  as  well.  If  you 
don’t  have  an  age  of  majority 
card,  you  will  be  required  to 
show  four  pieces  of  identifica- 
tion. 

Since  it  is  so  easy  to  obtain 
your  proof  of  age,  why  not  dig 
into  your  pockets  and  come  up 
with  enough  money  to  get  the 
“hassle  free  ID”  so  you  can 
come  out  and  enjoy  the  pubs. 


The  stage  presentation, 
“Dayuma,”  is  a fine  combina- 
tion of  light,  sound,  film, 
choreography  and  mime.  Pri- 
marily set  in  the  late  ’50s,  this 
true  story  revolves  around  the 
Auca  tribe  - a fierce  group  of 
‘stoneage’  hunters  living  in  the 
Amazon;  and  focuses  on 
Dayuma  - a girl  of  the  tribe. 

As  a young  girl,  Dayuma 
fled  the  tribe  after  its  mem- 
bers speared  her  father  to 
death.  Later,  as  a young 
woman,  Dayuma  leads  five 
young  missionaries  to  the 
tribe.  Tragedy  ensues  when 
the  missionaries  are  speared 
to  death.  However,  their  work 
is  continued  by  Dayuma  her- 
self and  their  wives,  and 
gradually  the  tribe  sees  the 
error  of  its  ways.  The  convert- 
ed Aucas  eventually  become 
missionaries  themselves, 
spreading  word  of  the  20th 
century  up  and  down  the  Ama- 
zon. 

Visual  and  sound  effects 
(including  actual  tribal  re- 
cordings, and  slides  presented 
in  a ‘backlight’  fashion)  add 
color  to  the  performance. 

The  history  of  the  tribe, 
from  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  is  enacted  through 
creative  movement.  A strobed 
back-light  is  used  to  advan- 
tage on  several  occasions.  At 
one  point  a dream  is  recreat- 
ed; the  fluorescent  costumes 
of  the  dancers  combined  with 
skeletal  fish  and  butterfly  cut- 
outs enhance  the  Music  for 
“Dayuma”  was  composed,  ar- 
ranged, and  conducted  by 
David  Fellingham  - a profes- 
sional musician  cum  minister. 
The  story  was  written  by  Colin 
Harbinson,  from  Cambridge, 
Ontario. 

This  excellent  performance 
appeared  at  University  of  Wa- 
terloo Humanities  Theatre, 
September  8 to  11.  Dayuma 
now  moves  to  London,  Toron- 
to. then  Hamilton. 


Jockey  pubs  featured  once  a month 


by  Debra  Denomy 

Orientation  pubs  were  well-at- 
tended. A total  of  300  people 
downed  their  drinks  and  danced 
the  night  away  to  disc  jockey 
Richard  Gestmeier  from  Disc 
Jockeys  Associates.  At  the  first 
El  Condor  pub  Thursday,  Sept.  9 
a sold-out  crowd  rocked  to  Bitter 
Sweet  Alley.  The  following  Mon- 
day another  150  people  attended 
a surprise  barbe^e  and  pub, 
dancing  again  to  music  provided 
by  Gestmeier. 

The  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  has  made  the  decision, 
“depending  on  how  it  goes,”  to 
hold  a barbecue-pub  with  a disc 
jockey  once  a month. 

Said  Randy  Hutchings,  DSA 
president,  “We  don't  want  a 
saturation  of  disc  jockeys,  but 
sometimes  they  can  play  a 
better  variety  of  music  than  a 
band.  Sometimes  you  can  get 
sick  of  the  same  music.” 

This  does  not  mean  that  live 
entertainment  will  be  phased 
out. 

“Disc  jockeys  are  cheaper, 
but  as  far  as  pleasing  the 
student  there  is  nothing  like  a 


band.  It  means  alot  to  hear  a 
professional  group  such  as  the 
Spoons  or  the  Grotty  Beats  at 
Conestoga.  We  need  that  type  of 
high  energy  on  stage,”  said 
Jamie  J.  Wallace,  entertain- 
ment co-ordinator. 

The  difference  in  cost  between 
a disc  jockey  and  a band  is  about 
70  per  cent.  At  pubs  the  charge 
to  the  student  is  determined  by 
what  it  costs  to  have  the  band 
appear.  Usually  pubs  with  a disc 
jockey  are  free. 

Said  Gestmeier,  “I  think  it 
depends  on  what  you  want.  If 
you  want  to  dance  or  sell  booze 
have  a disc  jockey.” 

Student  reaction  to  bands 
versus  disc  jockeys  was  mixed. 

Second  year  Manufacturing 
Technician-Wood  Products  stu- 
dent. Steve  Dunn  said,  “I  like 
bands  because  they’re  live.  It’s 
action.” 

“For  dancing,  disc  jockeys 
are  much  better  because  they 
cater  to  people  from  all  different 
crowds.”  said  M.A.  Upmalis,  a 
first  year  student  in  Computer- 
Programmer  Analyst. 

However,  the  concensus  was, 
“the  more  pubs  the  better.” 


Rich  Gestmeier  has  already  hosted  two  of  the  disc 
presented  free  by  the  DSA. 


Laura  Murray/Spoke 
jockey  pubs 
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Radio  Conestoga 

299  Doon  Valley  Drive 
Kitchener, Ontario 
(519)653-2511  Ext  302 

CXLR 
Top  40 


3 1 HARD  TO  SAY  I’M  SORRY  - CHICAGO 

1 2 EYE  OF  THE  TIGER  - SURVIVIOR 

2 3 ABRACADABRA  - STEVE  MILLER  BAND 

4 4 EYE  IN  THE  SKY  - ALAN  PARSON’S  PROJECT 

9 5 JACK  AND  DIANNE  - JOHN  COUGAR 

6 6 YOU  SHOULD  HEAR  HOW  SHE  TALKS 

ABOUT  YOU  - MELLISA  MANCHESTER 

7 7 EYES  OF  A STRANGER  - PAYOLAS 

5 8 HOLD  ME  - FLEETWOOD  MAC 

11  9 KEEP  THE  FIRE  BURNIN’ 

- REO  SPEEDWAGON 

20  10  BOYS  OF  AUTUMN  - DAVID  ROBERTS 

NEW  11  FINGER  ON  THE  TRIGGER  - DONNA  SUMMER 

23  12  ONLY  TIME  WILL  TELL  - ASIA 

10  13  SOMEBODY’S  BABY  - JACKSON  BROWNE 

14  14  LOVE  WILL  TURN  YOU  AROUND  - KENNY  ROGERS 
NEW  15  I WH.L  ALWAYS  LOVE  YOU  ■ DOLLY  PARTON 

24  16  I KEEP  FORGETTIN’  - MICHAEL  MCDONALD 

25  17  WORKIN’ FOR  A LIVIN  - HUEY  LEWIS  AND  THE  NEWS 

18  18  AMERICAN  MUSIC -THE  POINTER  SISTERS 

19  19  WHO  CAN  IT  BE  NOW?  - MEN  AT  WORK 

8 20  WASTED  ON  THE  WAY  - CROSBY  STU.LS  AND  NASH 

17  21  EVEN  THE  NIGHTS  ARE  BETTER  - AIR  SUPPLY 

26  22  BREAK  IT  TO  ME  GENTLY  - JUICE  NEWTON 

31  23  GYPSY  - FLEETWOOD  MAC 

38  24  YOUR  DADDY  DONT  KNOW  - TORONTO 

15  25  CAUGHT  UP  IN  YOU  - 38  SPECIAL 

22  26  STILL  THEY  RIDE  - JOURNEY 

28  27  I ONLY  WANT  TO  BE  WITH  YOU  - NICOLETTE  LARSON 

13  28  HURT  SO  GOOD  - JOHN  COUGAR 

29  29  THIS  MAN  IS  MINE  - HEART 

16  30  VACATION  - GO-GO’S 

12  31  BLUE  EYES  - ELTON  JOHN 

27  32  ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH  - APRIL  WINE 

36  33  ONLY  THE  LONELY  - MOTELS 

35  34  HEAT  OF  THE  MOMENT  - ASIA 

33  35  MAKE  BELIEVE  - TOTO 

39  36  THINK  I’M  IN  LOVE  - EDDIE  MONEY 
NEW  37  STILL  IN  THE  GAME  - STEVE  WINWOOD 

21  38  TAKE  IT  AWAY  - PAUL  MCCARTNEY 
NEW  39  I FOUND  SOMEBODY  - GLEN  FRY 
NEW  40  PAPERLATE  - GENESIS 


CANADIAN  TOP  10 
TW 

1 SUPERSTITIOUS  FEELING  - HARLEQUIN 

2 (DON'T  WANT  TO)  LIVE  FOR  A LIVING  - CHILLIWACK 

3 ILLUSIONS -STRAIGHT  LINES 

4 IT’S  ALL  BEEN  DONE  BEFORE  - SURRENDER 

5 HOLD  ON  - SANTANA 

6 FOOLIN’  YOURSELF  - ALDO  NOVA 

7 SPIRIT  OF  THE  NIGHT  - EDDIE  SCHWARTZ 

8 ONE  MORE  TIME  - STREETHEART 

9 I DID  IT  FOR  LOVE  - HARLEQUIN 

10  YOU  REMIND  ME  - SHERRIF 


Rock  album 

by  Rod  Hilts 

“I  heat  up,  I can’t  cool  down,” 
these  words  from  Steve  Miller’s 
hit  single  and  album  of  the  same 
name  Abracadabra,  exemplify 
this  rock  musician’s  heated  lyri- 
cal content. 

The  Steve  Miller  Band  has  had 
a number  of  hits  since  it  made 
its  appearance  into  the  rock 
world  during  the  mid-seventies. 
“Fly  Like  an  Eagle”,  “Jungle 
Love,”  and  “Jet  Airliner,”  are 
just  a few  of  the  top  tunes  that 
brought  Steve  Miller  into  the 
hearts  of  the  nations  rock  fans. 

Abracadabra  is  an  album  that 
has  a heavy  stress  on  mellow 
lyrics.  The  album  wasn’t  re- 
leased to  rock  thei  socks  off 
anyone,  but  to  make  one  appre- 
ciate Miller’s  ability  to  write 
heart  throbbing  words. 

A mixture  of  Gary  MaUaber’s 
work  on  drums,  percussion  and 
keyboard,  and  Kenny  Lee  Lewis 
on  guitar  highlight  the  voice  of 
Steve  MiUer,  bringing  a melody 


has  class 

A high  percentage  of  the  songs 
on  Abracadabra  deal  with  ro- 
mance and  the  love  of  life,  this 
only  stands  to  reason  since  the 
actual  meaning  of  Abracadabra 
is  a magical  charm  or  incanta- 
tion against  calamity. 

The  order  in  which  the  songs 
appear  on  the  album  tell  a story. 
It  tells  about  a man  who’s  alone 
and  then  he  finds  his  true  love, 
only  to  lose  her  in  the  end. 

Lyrics  aren’t  the  only  thing 
that  made  The  Steve  Miller 
Band’s  latest  album  unique.  A 
mysterious  design  created  by 
Tommy  Steele  and  Jeff  Lan- 
caster give  a different  visual 
affect  to  the  album  cover.  All  of 
Miller’s  albums  have  been 
known  for  their  artistic  designs, 
but  Miller’s  music  is  really  the 
only  aspect  needed  in  order  to 
sell. 

This  Steve  Miller  album  may 
not  have  the  guts  of  a hard-driv- 
ing rock  band,  but  it  does  have 
class.  If  you  want  a sound  with  a 
slightly  different  twist,  this 
album  may  satisfy  your  needs. 


twist  &^ot 
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$3  advance  $3.50  door 

tickets  in  DSA  office 

The  best  is  only  adequate 


by  Deb  Dippel 

Yeehaw!  - a landmark  film 
has  arrived  for  Parton  and 
Reynolds  fans.  Both  stars  ap- 
pear in  the  latest  comedy-musi- 
cal, The  Best  Little  Whorehouse 
in  Texas. 

The  film  is  no  blockbuster,  but 
isn’t  bad  for  one  that’s  only  plot 
consists  of  a sheriff’s  battle  with 
the  media  to  protect  a whore- 
house from  being  closed.  The 
trouble  is  instigated  by  the 
antics  of  an  egocentric  televi- 
sion host,  a role  delightfully 
played  by  Dom  Deluise. 

Despite  the  parade  of  buxom 
young  women  romping  across 
the  screen  clad  in  either  scanty 
lingerie  or  towels,  the  movie 
does  not  come  across  to  viewers 
as  a skin  show.  The  film  tries  to 
convince  the  audience  that  pros- 
titution is  a fun  and  legitimate 
way  to  make  a living,  this  idea 
being  emphasized  by  the  song 
and  dance  routine,  “There’s 
Nothin’  Dirty  Coin’  On  Around 
Here.”  In  the  movie,  Parton’s 
role  seems  more  to  be  one  of  the 
girls’  kindly  old  aunt  than  the 
head-of-the-house-of-ill-repute. 

Shaitan  chills 

There  is  an  old  Hindu  tale  of 
a holy  man,  with  a leopard 
skin  cape,  who  came  to  the 
small  village  of  Chakrata. 
Strange  things  began  to  hap- 
pen in  the  village  when  the 
holy  man.  Ram  Gwar,  decided 
to  make  it  his  home.  First 
there  was  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a man-eating  leopard. 
Secondly,  Ram  Gwar  ate  prac- 
tically nothing,  yet  he  was 
quite  fat  and  getting  fatter. 
Believing  that  Ram  Gwar  was 
evil  and  turned  into  a leopard 
at  night,  the  villagers  killed 
him,  and  Gwar  swore  re- 
venge. 

Shaitan  is  a man-eating 
leopard  believed  to  be  the 
incarnation  of  the  evil  Ram 
Gwar.  He  is  an  animal  with  a 
human  mind  and  a human 
smile.  Shaitan  in  Hindu  means 
devil  or  evil. 

Dennis  Brooke,  the  great 
white  hunter,  is  known  around 
the  world  for  his  expertise  in 
hunting  man-eaters.  Against 
his  will  Brooke  goes  back  to 
India  to  hunt  Shaitan. 

No  tried  methods  of  hunting 
leopards  work  on  Shaitan.  For 
Brooke  the  tables  are  turned, 
Shaitan  is  hunting  him. 
Brooke’s  growing  belief  in 
Hindu  religion  and  of  Shaitan’s 
supernatural  powers  are  his 
only  defence. 


Burt  Reynolds  adds  another 
twist  of  incredibility  to  the  film 
in  his  role  as  the  town  sheriff 
who  is  having  an  affair  with 
Parton.  He  portrays  a hero,  and 
runs  a big-name  television  star 
and  his  camera  crew  out  of  town 
for  calling  the  whorehouse  im- 
moral, and  the  townsfolk  back 
their  sheriff  all  the  way. 

Jim  Nabors  plays  a deputy- 
sheriff  who  eventually  becomes 
the  sheriff,  using  his  standard 
slim-witted  facial  expressions 
and  voice.  He  explains  to  the 
audience  for  the  duration  of  the 
show  what  happened  in  the  “old 
whorehouse  scandal.”  His  nar- 
rative includes  a history  of  the 
whorehouse,  and  how  it  came  by 
its  nick-name,  “the  chicken 
ranch.” 

CAA  open 

by  lldiko  Virag 

Monday,  Sept.  13,  the  Cana- 
dian Authors  Association 
(CAA)  held  its  first  meeting  of 
the  year  at  the  main  branch  of 
the  Kitchener  Public  Library. 

The  members,  who  regular- 
ly meet  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month  from  September 
until  June,  were  greeted  by 
the  newly  elected  president 
Catherine  Gorman. 

The  CAA  is  the  national 
organization  for  writers  in 
Canada. 

The  association  was  founded 
in  1921,  to  encourage  creative 
arts;  to  promote  recognition  of 
Canadian  writers  and  their 
work;  to  sponsor  awards,  and 
publicize  literary  and  artistic 
merit. 


The  show  is  loaded  with  sight 
gags,  and  anyone  who  has  seen 
the  movie  probably  still  finds  it 
difficult  to  look  at  a rolled-up 
sock  with  a straight  face. 

The  plot  is  weak,  so  anyone 
looking  for  a movie  with  a 
complicated  story  that  requires 
deep  thinking  is  in  for  a disap- 
pointment. But  the  film  does 
provide  passable  viewing  for 
those  who  are  in  a light-hearted 
mood  and  are  looking  for  a 
funny  sex-movie  with  a musical 
twist.  > 

The  Best  Little  Whorehouse  In 
Texas  is  playing  at  the  Cineplex 
in  Kitchener  7: 15  and  9: 30  shows 
nightly  with  matinees  at  2:30 
p.m.,  and  at  the  Mustang  Drive- 
In  in  Guelph,  rated  Adult  Ac- 
companiment (AA). 

to  public 

Associate  membership  is 
open  to  all  interested  in  writ- 
ing, and  those  who  have  a 
sincere  interest  in  Canadian 
literature. 

Members  encourage  and 
help  each  other  in  writing  via 
work  shops,  craft  groups,  and 
writing  classes. 

At  the  moment,  the  CAA  has 
700  members  across  Canada. 

The  highlight  of  Monday 
evening’s  meeting  was  a guest 
appearance  by  Fergus  writer, 
Pat  Master.  After  delivering  a 
brief  compendium  of  her 
works,  including  a sprinkling 
of  excerpts,  the  author  fielded 
questions  from  the  floor.  Mas- 
ter is  known  for  her  two  recent 
excursions  into  the  Canadian 
literary  scenario:  CLARA  and 
ANNA. 
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SPORTS 


Rod’s  Report  on  Sports 

“Laughable”  Leafs 
fall  into  camp 

by  Rod  Hilts 

Last  week  another  Toronto  Maple  Leaf  training 
camp  opened  and  with  it,  the  mythical  expecta- 
tions of  a Stanley  Cup  season.  (Only  in  dreams, 
Harold.) 

This  year  Toronto  General  Manager  Gerry 
McNamara  has  concentrated  on  bringing  youth 
into  camp.  It  seems  Toronto  fans  have  heard  the 
famous,  “We’re  building  for  the  future”  line  for  at 
least  10  years.  Who  are  the  Leafs  trying  to  kid?  It 
really  doesn’t  matter  who  they  throw  out  on  the 
ice,  they’ll  always  fill  Maple  Leaf  Gardens  to  ca- 
pacity. 

The  big  joke  of  the  whole  mixed  up  affair  is  the 
relationship  between  Leaf  management  and  the 
supposed  youth  movement.  If  a rookie  player  fails 
to  mature  (score  between  35  and  50  goals)  to  the 
standards  of  the  Leaf  management  after  one 
season,  he  can  kiss  his  contract  and  career  as  a 
Toronto  Maple  Leaf  good-bye.  With  25  games  left  in 
the  regular  schedule  the  axe  usually  falls  on  the 
Leaf  rookie.  Since  he  hasn’t  led  the  team  in  scoring 
he  is  told  he  is  dirt.  He  is  treated  like  a bacterial 
growth  and  is  dealt  to  the  highest  bidding 
franchise.  The  real  killer  is  the  fact  the  player 
turns  out  to  be  a fine  hockey  prospect  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  time,  comes  back  to  haunt  the  Leafs. 
Randy  Carlyle,  George  Ferguson,  Joel  Quennville 
and  Mark  Kirton  are  just  a handful  of  players  that 
Toronto  has  given  up,  only  to  see  them  come  back 
to  blow  dirt  into  Leaf  faces. 

Last  season  was  a prime  example  of  the  stupidity 
of  Leaf  management.  Do  you  recall  the  Mark 
Kirton  - Jimmy  Rutherford  trade?  I’m  sure  most 
Toronto  fans  do.  The  Leafs  gave  up  a talented 
youngster  named  Kirton  and  in . return  they 
received  the  services  of  near-sighted  goaltender, 
Jimmy  Rutherford.  At  33,  Rutherford  was  past  his 
prime  and  looked  pretty  feeble  between  the  pipes. 
Naturally,  because  of  his  below  par  performance, 
Rutherford  was  traded.  Ironically,  he  was  picked 
up  on  waivers  by  his  former  team-mates,  the 
Detroit  Red  Wings.  In  the  end,  the  Leafs  lose 
Kirton  and  Rutherford  and  a lot  of  pride.  The  lads 
on  top  Leaf  land  were  really  using  their  heads  on 
that  one. 

They’ve  picked  up  where  they  left  off  last  season. 
Two  years  ago,  they  traded  goaltender  Mike 
Palmateer  to  Washington,  and  last  week  they 
bought  him  back.  Great,  the  female  fans  will  be  in 
a frenzy  but,  the  Leafs  will  still  be  left  without  a 
suitable  goaltender.  Mike  Palmateer  was  a class 
goaltender  two  seasons  ago.  Time  has  taken  its  toll 
on  the  legs  of  Palmateer.  If  he  does  survive 
training  camp.  I’m  afraid  he’ll  probably  finish  the 
season  in  a wheelchair.  His  $200,000  (American) 
contract  is  outrageous.  The  Leafs  have  paid  the 
price  in  more  ways  than  one  in  this  case.  Last 
season  Palmateer  continued  with  his  aerobatic, 
flip-flop  style  until  he  injured  his  knees  and  ankles. 
He  tried  to  become  a stand-up  goaltender  but 
failed.  His  average  shot  up  and  finally  Washing- 
ton’s management  lost  confidence  and  patience  in 
him.  In  my  opinion,  the  addition  of  Palmateer  to 
the  Toronto  roster  is  nothing  but  a publicity  stunt. 
More  money  for  Mr.  Ballard.  Only  time  will  tell 
but,  I’m  confident  Toronto  fans  will  witness 
another  blunder. 

It’s  funny,  in  three  seasons  I’ll  bet  the  Leafs  have 
had  over  150  different  players  on  the  club.  The 
three  time  Stanley  Cup  Champion  New  York 
Islanders  have  had  only  72  different  players  in 
their  winning  combinations,  which  means  one  of 
two  things.  Either  the  Islanders  have  an  astound- 
ing scouting  crew  or  the  Leafs  have  a poor  scouting 
crew.  I don’t  believe  the  Leafs  scouting  crew  is  as 
bad  as  it  appears.  I place  the  blame  on  the 
impatient  Toronto  management.  Perhaps  with 
some  new  blood  in  the  driver’s  seat,  the  Leafs 
would  change  from  the  “Laughs”  to  the  respect- 
able Leafs. 


Sloopka  fires  71 
to  win  tourney 


by  Wayne  Snider 

On  Thursday  Sept.  9,  the 
Conestoga  Orientation  golf 
tournament  was  held  at  Boon 
Valley  Golf  Club. 

The  weather  was  perfect  for 
the  tournament,  which  doubles 
as  varsity  golf  tryouts,  as  the 
temperature  was  23  degrees 
Celsius  with  a slight  breeze. 

One  person  that  found  the 
climate  to  his  liking  was  the 
overall  winner  Mark  Sloopka. 
Sloopka  shot  a one-under-par 
71  over  18  holes. 

Due  to  score  ties,  nine 
golfers  made  the  top  eight. 
They  were:  Sloopka  in  first; 
Mike  Fortuna  in  second  with  a 
72;  Charles  Burke  in  third  with 
a 75;  Steve  Dunn  and  Mike 
Thomson  tied  for  fourth,  with 
79;  Paul  Sutton  in  sixth,  with  a 
80;  Dave  Wunoler  in  seventh; 
with  an  81  and  Fred  Powell 
and  Jamie  Hall  tied  for  eighth, 
with  a score  of  82. 

“The  tournament  had  a good 
turnout  this  year,”  said  Ath- 
letic Director  Duane  Shadd. 
“There  were  54  that  signed  up 
and  only  nine  or  10  of  them 
didn’t  show  up.” 

The  course  is  par  72  for  18 
holes,  and  it  is  5,950  yards 
long. 

Once  under  way,  golfers  had 
to  contend  with  sand  traps, 
water  hazards  and  numerous 
trees.  Especially  tricky  were 


holes  number  13  and  18. 

Number  13  is  a 400  yard  par 
four  affair,  with  a dog-leg  to 
the  left.  What  makes  it  tricky, 
is  the  fact  that  the  Grand 
River  runs  parallel  to  the 
fairway,  then  cuts  to  the  left 
and  goes  right  behind  the 
green.  It  is  rated  as  the 
hardest  hole  on  the 
course.-  Hole  number  18  also 
runs  next  to  the  river.  It  is  a 
par  five  470  yard  double  dog- 
leg. It  is  ranked  13  of  the  18 
holes  but  many  players  have 


problems  with  it.  Especially  if 
they  try  to  cut  corners. 

For  his  first  place  finish, 
Sloopka  received  a hooded 
sweater.  Low  net  winner  Paul 
Sutton  received  a collared 
shirt  for  his  efforts  on  the 
greens. 

If  the  tournament  is  any 
indication,  tho.se  making  var- 
sity should  represent  the  col- 
lege well.  Three  more  rounds 
will  be  played  by  the  hopefuls 
before  the  final  cuts  are 
made. 


Barry  Odette/Spoke 


The  annual  golf  orientation  tournament  was  a big  success 
according  to  Athletic  Director  Duane  Shadd. 


Ti-Cats  tighten  East  division  race 


by  Chris  Jonas 

Hamilton  Ticats  moved,  on 
Friday,  Sept.  10,  one  step 
closer  to  overtaking  the  front- 
running Toronto  Argonauts  in 
the  Eastern  Division. 

Although  the  Argonauts 
came  close  to  breaking  their 
seven-game  losing  string 
against  Hamilton  Tiger-Cats  it 
was  not  to  be.  The  Ticats 
prevailed  30-25  in  front  of  a 
record  Exhibition  Stadium 
crowd  of  52,521. 

Now  the  Argonauts  will  be 
struggling  to  maintain  top  spot 
instead  of  taking  a comfort- 
able five  point  lead. 

The  excellent  play-making 
of  quarterback  Tom  Clements 
led  the  Ticats  to  their  victory. 
Clements  connected  on  25  of  40 
pass  attempts  for  295  yards. 
Hamilton  kicker  Bemie  Ruoff 
also  turned  in  a fine  perfor- 
mance, kicking  three  field 
goals. 

Conredge  Holloway,  al- 
though going  down  to  defeat, 
played  one  of  his  best  games 
as  an  Argonaut.  He  completed 
26  of  46  passes  for  445  yards. 
Eleven  passes  went  to  wide 
receiver  Terry  Greer  for  a 
club-record  246  yards.  Two  of 
his  11  receptions  went  for 
major  scores  covering  33  and 
26  yards,  respectively. 

The  Toronto  Argonauts  lost 
the  game  due  to  a number  of 


needless  penalties.  Pass  inter- 
ference and  clipping  helped  to 
nullify  any  serious  scoring 
opportunities  the  Argonauts 
had.  However,  some  of  the 
referees’  calls  were  question- 
able. A Ticat  fumble,  which 
Toronto  picked  up  and  ran  into 
the  end  zone  for  six  points,  was 
called  back  due  to  the  play 
being  called  dead  by  a whistle- 
happy  referee.  It  was  obvious 
to  all  that  the  six  points  should 
have  stood. 

One  commendable  point  is 
the  fact  that,  unlike  in  past 
years,  the  Argos  never  gave 


up.  Holloway  threw  a 39-yard 
touchdown  with  less  then  a 
minute  to  go. 

The  Argonauts,  the  surprise 
in  the  East,  still  lead  the 
Eastern  Division  with  a record 
of  five  wins,  three  losses  and 
one  tie.  However,  the  Hamil- 
ton win  put  the  Ticats  one 
point  back  of  Toronto  with 
momentum  on  their  side. 

The  game  was  extremely 
exciting  and  entertaining. 
Fans  will  be  anxiously  await- 
ing the  play-offs  when  the 
Argonauts  and  Ticats  resume 
their  rivalry. 


Chris  Jonas/Spoke 

Ti-Cats  at  one  point  this  season  had  backs  against  the  wall. 
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Tennis  and  Cross-Country 
try-outs  off  and  running 


It’s  that  time  of  year  when 
you  hit  the  books  again  and, 
for  some,  it’s  time  to  see  just 
how  out  of  shape  they  let 
themselves  become  over  the 
summer. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  14  was  the 
day  the  tennis  players  got 
back  into  the  swing  of  things. 

“Last  year  was  Conestoga’s 
tennis  team’s  “best  showing 


ever,”  according  to  tennis 
coach  Bob  Pritchard.  The 
team  went  from  last  place  to 
fourth  place  overall  and  they 
are  optimistic  that  they  will 
rise  even  higher  in  this  sea- 
son’s tournaments. 

Pritchard,  who  teaches  psy- 
chology, popular  culture  and 
popular  music,  will  have  three 
returning  players  at  the  try- 


outs; Dan  Beechey,  who 
played  mixed  doubles  last 
year.  Dean  Clarke  and  Gary 
Becker. 

Becker  played  two  years  ago 
but  was  unable  to  play  last 
year  because  his  school  sched- 
ule wouldn’t  allow  it. 

Clarke  felt  that  last  year’s 
team  was  lacking  in  two 
areas.  The  first  area  was 
experience  and  the  second  was 
women  players. 

Last  year’s  team  only  had 
two  women.  At  the  first  try-out 
this  year,  there  were  10  men 
and  only  two  women. 

A complete  tennis  team  con- 
sists of  two  men’s  singles,  two 
women’s  singles,  a men’s  dou- 
ble, a women’s  double  and  a 
mixed  double. 

Unless  Pritchard  can  get 
more  women  out  to  the  try- 
outs, he  will  have  to  go  with 
one  women’s  single  and  a 
mixed  double,  excluding  the 
women’s  double  altogether. 

The  regional  tennis  meet 
will  be  held  from  Oct.  15-16. 
The  all  Ontario  meet  will  be 
held  from  Oct.  29-30. 

Conestoga  College  added  a 
new  varsity  sport  last  year. 
1981-82  was  the  first  year  for 
varsity  cross-country  running. 

The  meets  this  year  will  be 
held  at  Centennial  College,  the 
Erindale  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Durham 
College  and  Georgian  College. 

The  championship  meet  will 
be  held  in  Sudbury  on  Oct.  30. 


Mr  NY 

Spend  Thanksgiving  Week- 
end (Oct.  9,10,1 1 , in  excit- 
ing NY  city 

$22$.oo  Includes 

* non-stop  charter  flight 

* airport-hotel  transfers 

* 2 nights  accommodation 

* baggage  handiing,  aii  state  & 
hotel  taxes 

* inflight  complimentary  bar  ser- 
vice 

Registration  & $50  Deposit 
before  Sept.  16 
in  the  Activities  Office 


First  annual  Conestoga  run 
completed  successfully 


by  Anne  Narejko 

The  first  annual  Conestoga- 
Doon  cross-country  run  was 
held  at  the  Doon  campus  of 
Conestoga  College  on  Sunday 
Sept.  12. 

The  run  was  financed  by 
HiWay  Market  and  organized 
by  Conestoga  College  and 
HiWay  Market.  Prizes  were 
donated  by  Etonic,  Osaga, 
Brooks,  Autry,  Puma  and 
Bauer.  Food  and  drinks  were 


donated  by  Schneiders,  Old 
South,  and  Weston’s. 

Proceeds,  which  amounted 
to  $1,200,  went  to  the  Sunbeam 
Home  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

There  were  a total  number 
of  302  entries  in  the  10  km  run. 
The  youngest  entry  was  10- 
year-old  Lachlau  Boyle  of  Wa- 
terloo, while  the  oldest  was  a 
Brantford  man,  71-year-old 
William  Hughes. 

Hughes,  who  started  run- 


ning at  the  age  of  55,  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
course.  He  simply  said,  “I 
didn’t  fancy  going  through 
those  woods.” 

The  first  male  finisher, 
Brian  Gough,  made  this  his 
seventh  win  this  year.  He  felt 
that  this  course  was  “the 
toughest  one  I’ve  run  this 
year.” 

The  racers  were  divided  into 
groups  according  to  age  and 
sex.  The  top  finisher  in  each 
category  received  a trophy 
and  a pair  of  running  shoes. 
Second  place  finishers  re- 
ceived a pair  of  running  shoes 
and  third  place  runners  re- 
ceived gym  bags. 

The  overall  male  and  female 
winner  received  a trophy,  run- 
ning shoes  and  a running  suit. 

The  female  results  were  as 
follows; 

50-59  year-olds,  Beryle  McIn- 
tyre; 40-49  Alberta  Butler, 
time  65:20;  30-39  Dagmar 
Lehner;  20-29  Celia  Mclnnes, 
also  the  first  female  finisher, 
time  41: 33;  16-19  Doris  Zillous, 
time  46: 10;  15  and  under 

Christine  Phillips,  time  46: 49. 

The  male  results  were  as 
follows: 

60  and  over,  George 
McGrorey,  time  48:08;  50-59 
Stew  Whitney,  time  40: 19; 
40-49,  James  Lupton,  time 
36:15;  30-39,  Nigel  Strothard, 
time  32:50;  20-29,  Brian 
Gough,  overall  male  winner, 
time  31:53;  16-19,  Michael 
Houston,  time  32:00;  15  and 
under  Jack  Cook,  time  37:01. 

The  course  took  the  runners 
on  paved  roads,  gravel  roads, 
through  forests  and  up  many 
hills.  All  competitors  found  it  a 
tough  run  and  a good  work- 
out. 


Barry  Odette/Spoke 

ATHLETE  OF  THE  WEEK 


Dan  Young,  co-ordinator  of  athletics,  has  announced 
once  again  that  the  Athlete  Of  The  Week  will  be  hon- 
ored. 

The  Athlete  Of  The  Week  has  been  in  existence  at 
Conestoga  for  approximately  five  years.  The  idea  came 
from  other  institutions  who  hold  this  program  weekly  to 
try  and  promote  those  seriously  involved  in  sports. 

The  method  of  choosing  the  Athlete  Of  the  Week  is 
relatively  a simple  process.  The  coaches  try  to  select  an 
athlete  involved  in  intramural  and  varsity  sports  who 
gave  an  outstanding  performance  during  the  duration  of 
a one-week  period.  That  person  is  thus  commemorated 
as  Athlete  Of  The  Week. 

Mark  Sloopka  will  open  our  season  as  the  Athlete  Of 
The  Week  for  the  week  of  Sept.  13  to  20.  Sloopka,  a 
returning  Business  Administration  student,  has  been 
playing  golf  for  about  12  years.  Involved  in  junior  golf 
programs  in  Guelph,  Sloopka  found  the  golf  course  at 
Doon  to  be  relatively  easy  compared  to  ones  he  has 
played  around  Ontario. 

“The  golf  course  was  easy  and  many  of  the  people 
involved  were  trying  out  for  the  golf  team,  myself 
included,  but  there  were  also  those  out  just  for  the  fun  of 
it.”  , 

Sloopka’s  score  for  the  day  was  a blazing  71,  one  under 
par.  When  asked  whether  he  enjoyed  the  tournament, 
Sloopka  said“it  was  a lot  of  fun.  This  year  there  was  a 
really  good  turnout  in  comparison  to  last  year.” 

Sloopka  plans  to  become  involved  in  badminton  and/or 
intramural  hockey  if  he  has  enough  time. 

This  is  Sloopka’s  second  year  at  Conestoga  and  we 
congratulate  him  on  his  efforts  last  week. 


NFL  Predictions 

by  Rod  Hilts 

American  Football 

* National  Football 

Conference 

East  division 

East  division 

1 - Buffalo  Bills 

2 - Miami  Dolphins 

3 - New  York  Jets 

4 - New  England  Patriots 

5 - Baltimore  Colts 

1 - Philadelphia  Eagles 

2 - Dallas  Cowboys 

3 - Washington  Redskins 

4 - New  York  Giants 

5 - St.  Louis  Cardinals 

West  division 

West  division 

1 - San  Diego  Chargers 

2 - Los  Angeles  Raiders 

3 - Kansas  City  Chiefs 

4 - Denver  Broncos 

5 - Seattle  Seahawks 

1 - Atlanta  Falcons 

2 - Los  Angeles  Rams 

3 - San  Francisco  49’ers- 

4 - New  Orleans  Saints 

Central  division 

1 - Cleveland  Browns 

2 - Cincinnati  Bengals 

3 - Houston  Oilers 

4 - Pittsburg  Steelers 

Central  division 

1 - Detroit  Lions 

2 - Green  Bay  Packers 

3 - Minnesota  Vikings 

4 - Chicago  Bears 

5 - Tampa  Bay  Buccaneers 

